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GOSPEL MEETINGS. 


‘TUESDAY, JAN. 17. 


Major Whittle took for his text John 
x: 9. ‘‘Iam the door.” To any one 
who wants to be saved, this is the word: 
‘Tam the door.’’ You may think there 
should be the door of morality, or of or- 
dinances, or some other door; but there 
is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and man; one name only whereby 
we can be saved. May God help us to 
give up any preconceived notions and re- 
ceive the blessing in God’s own appointed 
way. 

A door is a means of entrance; it im- 
‘plies that there are those within and those 
without. Where are we to-night—with- 
in or without ? Where are you? Where 
This is asolemn question. How 
may we know? Those within and those 
without may be known by certain char- 
acteristics. 

Let us look at the characteristics of 
those within the door. You ean tell 
whether a man is a German or English- 
man or American by his manner, his con- 
versation, his characteristics. So there 
are ways to tell if one is a Christian. It 
is not certain because he isa member of 
the church. 

Paul in Gal iii: 10 gives the first char- 
acteristic. Itis to see that we are sin- 
It is those 
who see that they are sinners who are 
brought to Christ. Not simply making 
it a matter of feeling, but of belief. lt 
is a fact, whether we believe it or not. 
The Bible does not make it truggbut de- 
clares what is true. | 

A second characteristic is to believe 
that Christ has taken away the curse. 
You wonder when you hear Christians 
say they know they are saved. We say 
we are saved, not for our own sakes, but 
fur Christ’s sake. Friend, do you be- 
lieve you are redeemed? You are not 
within the door if you have not come in 
through Christ. Take God’s word as 


against feeling or devil or anything else. 


Then the third characteristic—the wit- 
ness of the spirit: Gal. iv: 6. Believe 
God’s word, and you have the witness of 
God’s spirit. | 

Then the fourth characteristic—the 
fruits of the spirit: Gal v: 22 and 23. 
The fruit is not in emotion or excitement 
or revelations; it is what leads us to hate 
sin and love purity. We are better hus- 
bands and citizens. We love our fellow 
men, and do not resent an injury. Broth- 
er, you are a member of the church; do 
you have the fruits of the spirit? Ifa 
man dves not:control his appetite he has 
reason to fear. Many know iu the head, 
but not in the heart. God help us to 
search our hearts. 

And a fifth characteristic: It will be 
natural to cultivate these graces. You 
say you cant do what is so contrary to 
nature. Get the new life, and then it 
will be natural to be patient and to love 
to be gentle and good. 


Come to Christ, and get just what you 
need. Come just as you are. A man 
had a dream; he dreamed he wanted to 
go to heaven; he got a ticket, on which 
was written ‘‘admit the bearer, a sinner,”’ 
but he thought that he couldn’t get in 
with that, so he added in pencil, ‘‘not 
as bad as others;’’ and then he present- 


ed it, hut was not admitted; then he put 


on the ticket, ‘*trying to do better;* but 
they would not let him in. Then he add- 
ed, ‘‘weeping and praying to be forgiv- 
en;’’ but still the ticket was refused. 
Then he rubbed all out that he had add- 
ed, and presented the ticket just as it 
was given, and at once the ticket was 
taken, and he went straight in. Oh, be 
honest to-night; come just as you are. 
The beautiful song, ‘‘1 am the door,” 
was then beautifully sung by Mr. and 
Mrs. McGranahan. Mr. McGranahan 
then offered prayer, and after short re- 
marks by Dr. Gibson and Mr. Hallen- 
beck the inquiry meeting followed. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18th. 


San Francisco church-goers are accus- 
tomed to see the larger part of every con- 
gregation made up women; but in these 
meetings the men greatly outnumber the 
women, which is in some respects a most 
encouraging feature. And the class of 
men largely seen at these meetinsg are 
those with healthy, vigorous bodies, and 
large sinews, that are only developed by 
hard labor. What a blessed work to 
teach and win to the church of God, this 
manly, earnest class, who are the bone 
and sinew of our country. | 

Wednesday evening is the time for the 
weekly prayer-meetings in all the church- 
es, conséquently the ministers are with 
their people, and the attendance not 
quite as large as on other evenings. 

Mr. and Mrs. McGranahan sang, ‘‘Be- 
hold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us,’? which carried 
the thoughts back to last winter, and 
the singing of Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins. 
Major Whittle gave as his subject, John 
x: 9, ‘If am the door,” and said I pro- 
pose to speak from this every evening 
this week. The Good Shepherd guards 


and cares for his sheep. There is the 


sheltering fold, but the foolish or timid 
sheep may not know where to find the 
door—the wolf may be after them, then 
the shepherd, ever watchful, calls them. 
They know his voice and come to him, 
and enter the door and are safe. The 
hireling who has no concern for the sheep 


flies because he is an hireling, and has 
no heart or love for his charge. In 
Ezekiel, God speaks of the sheep as on 
the dark mountains. Jesus is the Shep- 
herd .within the fold, that calleth his 
sheep to Him; there is protection in him 
from the adversary, but the straying, 
silly, poor, frightened sheep may not 
seek the door, 

How we treat this Shepherd! How 
slow we are to seek salvation! For 1800 
years the Son of God has been calling His 
sheep. Thenameby which he calls after 
you may be the same name your mother 


gave you. The Son of God calls you to 
accept a title to heaven. It is for you to 
accept. It is just believing in Christ: 


‘‘He that believeth on the Son hath 
life.” [1 remember’ reading of a 
man in Scotland who read this. He bad 
long been a member of the Church. In 
middle life he felt he had not the light 
and he felt he had not the life in his 
soul. He went to his minister, who told 
him how good a life he had lived—-but 
no comfort came. Don’t you listen to 
men who tell you how good yeu are—it 
is miserable comfort. There is no such 
comfort. Christ on the cross as our 
Saviour is our only comfort. The man 
said, ‘* the minister don’t understand my 
case. ’ Finally he took the Bible and found 
comfort in that, for he read that Jesus 
says, amthe door.” Then he said to 
his wife, ‘‘It is all Jesus. Now I see 
it all when he says ‘1 am the door.’ ’”’ 
So take your place as sinners and accept 
Jesus as your Saviour. The 6th chapter 
of Genesis shows the simplicity of the 
Gospel. The Ark had but one door. 
When those who entered were in, God 
shut them in.. In Peter we are told Jesus 
is Ssalvatioi for us as the Ark was to 
Noah. You and I can be covered from 
the judgment of God by Christ. The 
Ark rode over the judgment on the world 
and overcame it. Christ also hath once 
suffered for us. It is the resurrection of 
Jesus that gives good hope and assurance 
toward God. At astore J have not a 
good conscience, for I owe $1,000. My 
friend pays the $1,000 for me; then I 
have a good conscience there, for I owe 
nothing. Now Jesus has satisfied what 
I owed and I have the answer of a good 
conscience toward God because of the 
resurrection. He died forme. He lives 
for me now. Inthe Ark Noah and his 
family were carried over into a new world; 
so we will be carried over into another 
world by Jesus. Peter speaks of Noah 
as a preacher of righteousness. The 
spirit of God in Noah warned the world 
to repent, for judgment was coming. 

We point to a refuge now, for there is 
a judgment hereafter. ‘‘The end of all 
flesh is come before me.” That was the 
jedgment of the old world. Jesus 
preached of a judgment to come. Tho 
nature of man is corrupt, as it was in thes 
old world, and man must have a new na- 
ture. Man was under the curse of the 
law then, and judgment followed. It is 
so with mannow. ‘Theold world had no 
claim on God. Noah found grace—it 
pleased a sovereign God to find mercy. 
‘It is the grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation.”” We have no claim on a sover- 
eign God; you have lived as if there were 
no God. The time wes once with me 
that nothing would have pleased me more 
than to know there was no God—God so 
good, so glorious—and you and I would 
have been happy if we could have be- 
lieved there was no God. The judg- 
ment came when they got into the ark. 

Peter says in the last days there shall 
be ‘‘scoffers walking after their own 
lusts.”” God don’t seem to be interfering 
with men now; sothey thought in Noah’s 


How do 


time. A judgment will come. 
you know? (fod says so. The earth 
shall be destroyed. Why? (God says 


so. There will be a season when you 
have got to believe that ‘‘Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners.’’ 
You have got to believe that. Shem had 
to believe that he would have to enter 
the ark to be saved. They had to enter 
the ark; they had to wani salvation; had 
to appropriate to themselves what God 
offered. Now let Jesus be to you a per- 
sonal Saviour. ‘‘He is the door.” 
Noah and his sons had to decide to leave 
the old world and trust themselves to the 
ark. 

They had to believe God—had to say 
good-bye to the old world when they en- 
tered the ark, and God closed the door 
and shut them in from the world with- 
ont. Shut up in the ark, you must bid 
,arewell to the world of self and pleasure 
only, and set your affections on things 
above. The affections of your heart 
must be transferred to another. There 
are companions you will have to sepa- 
rate from. ‘*‘Can two walk together ex- 
cept they be agreed?” ‘The ark, the 
abode of God. Our father’s God has 
been my God to provide such a refuge. 
My friends, it is hard for some young 
men to break off from sinful pleasures. 
I once had earthly pleasures. I kept 
away from Christ two years after | 
was called by the spirit. When I had ful- 
ly started in the Christian life, 1 had no 


desire for the world. A hope of heaven | 


is better than anything the world can 
ive. 
: They had to trust themselves to the 
ark. Some may have distrusted the 
building of the ark, just as many a man 
now wants it all figured out how Jesus 
can save. You have got to trust him, 
as they trusted themselves to the ark. 


#1, 22 and 23. He said: 


Do not stop to inquire, How shall we get 
up the plank ? + te shall we dress? I 
want to do this all right. But go in just 
as you are. You need not think how 
you look or how you feel, but what, you 
do. Just step into the ark. Whether 
they had feeling or not, they went in and 
were saved. You are saved if you go 


in. Noah bad the word of God Al- 


mighty that they who entered the ark 
were safe. How do you know this? 
(John v: 24). that heareth m 
word, and believeth on him that hat 
sent me, hath everlasting _life.”’ 
When in Perth I heard of a 
man who used to preach, though not 
much of a preacher. One day he had 
this text, and about all his preaching 
was, in one way and another repeating 
his text, saying, ‘‘Have you heard his 
word ? Do you believe his word?” A 
squire who was present suid, ‘‘Let me 
see your Bible.’’ Then he read, and 
said, ‘‘1’ll go home and see if that is in 
my Bible.” The preacher said ‘‘That is 
the word of the Son of God.’’ Then said 
the squire, ‘‘I feel to thank God that I 
am a saved man.’’ 

An old woman felt that she knew she 
was saved, ‘‘because the word’ of Ged 
said so.” The minister said: ‘‘But God 
may not keep his word.’ ‘‘Yes he will. 
I might only lose my soul, but God 
would lose his  character.’’ He 
will give you a holy heart and fit 
you for heaven. Salvation to you is to 
step out of yourself into Christ. 

They had, doubtless, a good many 
troubles in the ark; they were safe, but 
not at rest. We are safe in the mighty 
hand of our Saviour—not at rest yet. As 
the sons may have said: ‘‘father, how 
the ark creaks and trembles!” Noah 
must have answered: ‘‘All that en- 
tered this ark are safe.” 


Won’t you decide for yourself to- 
night? ‘‘I am the door; by me, if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved.’’ 


THURSDAY, JAN. 19TH. 


Major Whittle delivered ‘he third of 
his series of discourses on ‘‘Christ the 
Door’ (John x: 9). ‘‘By me, if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and out and find pasture.” 

Salvation is a gift. 
iour and keeper. He is our guide. 
‘‘find pasture,” 

Through a personal Christ we enter; 
there is no other way. He is wrong 
who wants to get in in any other 
way. Going to Oakland, I found 
at the ferry one door, and I had to have 
my ticket to get in. Suppose I hea 
seen men standing round. the entrance, 
who said they wanted to go to Oakland. 
‘‘Well, get your ticket and go turough 
the door.’’ ‘*No, we have our idea 
about that; we shan’t get a ticket.’’ 
You are suspicious of them. You watch 
them. After God has given his Son, 
the door of salvation, and men won't 
take him, what does God think of such 
men? ‘They are thieves and robbers. 

Major Whittle then read Exodus xii: 
want to 
call your attention to the ‘blood-sprinkled 
door’ here spoken of, and which is to us 
a type of Christ.”’ 

The sentence of death was out that 
night, so now every man, woman and 
child is ‘‘under sin” (Rom. iii: 9). All 
the world is guilty before God. Though 
God may for a time forbear, don’t be de- 
ceived. Sentence is out. All must ac- 
cept the Saviour, or await a terrible end. 
It was so in Egypt at that time. Jew- 
ish and Egyptian first-born all had sin- 
ned—no difference. 

But a way of escape was provided, 
and that way was a typeof Jesus. A 
lamb was slain, and the blood was sprin- 
kled on the door. ‘The Lamb of God 
has been slain for all the world. It is 
not repentance or prayer or morality, but 
faith in the blood of the Lamb of God 
that gives salvation. 

Those in the house confessed their 
sin when they sprinkled the blood upon 
the door. We ask you to confess your 
sins, and the measure of your guilt is 
that death upon the cross. 

When the lamb had been slain and the 
blood sprinkled, then it was all important 
that all the family should be within the 
door. Nun says: ‘‘Have Joshua come 
inside the blood-stained doo:.” So to- 
night we must bring our children in. 
The father, in that olden time, went out 
among the Egyptians to find his boy, 
just as fathers go now. But the boy 
don’t want to come in, he wants to stay 
out with the Egyptians. So now, how 
many excuse themselves because they 
love the world. 

The boy, then, might have said, ‘‘I 
believe all about the blood; what’s the 
use in coming inside the door?” So 
now, men may say, | believe, but why 
confess? Many believe about Christ 
who do not believe in Christ. God will 
forgive when they accept Christ and 
obey his word. ‘*Whosoever shall 
confess me before men,’’ etc. No one 
has ever believed until they rest upon 
Christ for salvation. | 

But the Israelite boy willsay, ‘‘I don’t 
see how the blood on the door can atone 
for us all.’” So now how many compl-in 
that they can’t see how Christ’s blood 
can save. But it has saved; millions 
have gone home to glory through the 
blood. An idiot boy in England couldn’t 
see the truth until a good lady made a 
fire of leaves and then taking off a precious 


We 


Christ is our Sav-« 


ring as though to put it on the fire, thus 
showed him that some things are more 
a than others, and that Jesus’ 

lood is most precious in God’s sight. 
If any one should hurt my little boy, his 
blood is morg precious to me than any 
other blood. How God the father loved 
his only son. 

But the Israelite boy might say, ‘I 
don’t want to go inside the door; we 
shall all have to go away in the wilder- 
ness to-morrow, and I don’t want to leave 
my pleasures here in sight.”” So now peo- 
ple don’t like to give up their balls and 
worldly pleasures. But it is God’s truth 
that judgments are coming, and there is 
but one safe place. The world tries t 
deceive by placing before you what you 
will have to give up. b, think more 
about what you will get. 

But the - Joshua is finally per- 
suaded to go towards his home; but as 
Le goes by Caleb’s house, Caleb says, 
‘‘Joshua, come inside the door, it is so 
good and pleasant to be inside.” Joshua 
goes and sees the blood on the door, but 
he says, ‘‘I don’t feel my sin and [ am 
not as happy as Caleb is. If I felt as 
he does I would come in.” But Nun 
says: ‘‘Caleb is inside the door, that is the 
reason he is so happy;” and Joshua be- 
lieves and goes in; he 1s convinced without 
having had tke feeling. He goes in and is 
safe and happy. 

As Joshua’s father talked to him so we 
talk toour children. Nun said, ‘‘ We shall 
not always bein the wilderness, and 
beyond is Canaan.’”’ So I plead with all 
you young people to-night, and tell you of 
the joys beyond. You say it is hard to 
lead a Christian life; but it is harder not 
to; losses are before you, and death. 
But it is only a little while. Jesus is with 
you all the way; the shelter of the Rock, 
communion with Jesus, then the cold 
‘river and eternal rest. 

Do you accept Christ? Yes. Well, are 
you saved ? I don’t know. But youma 
know and should; take God at his well 
obey and trust him, and that is enough 
for me. God loves you, no matter who 
you are; come through the door and 
Christ will deliver you and save you, 

After prayer by Major Whittle, Mr. 
and Mrs. McGranahan sang, ‘‘Have you 
any room for Jesus?’’ and during the 
singing 56 persons rose for prayer. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20TH. 


The noon meeting in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, on Friday, filled the room. Major 
Whittle took for his subject, ‘‘The Pa- 
tience of Jesus.”’ 

1. His patience in waiting God’s 
time. | Moses was impatient. David 
had to learn patience, but Jesus was al- 
ways patient. He knew, when twelve 

ears old, the work that was before him, 
but he patiently waited God’s time (John 
vii: 6). When in Georgia, | saw an old 
Negro who had been a slave a long time. 
He said: ‘*‘Massa, we have prayed and 
prayed for liberty, and then waited, ‘like 
water back of de da..,’ for God’s time.’’ 

2. - Jesus’ patience with his disciples. 
How blind they were. ‘‘How is it that 
ye do not understand?” But he pa- 
tiently taught them over and over again. 
Patient with their unbelief, gave them 
more and more signs and evidence. They 
were ambitious—disputed, the aight be- 
fore his trial, which should be the great- 
est. What a great hindrance is unsanc- 
tified ambition. It is hard to keep thia 
pride down—to be humble. How pa- 
tient Jesus was with the treacherous Ju- 
das. Our Lord knew for three years 
what he was going to do, and yet there 
was no differenee in bis treatment toward 
him. Also when Peter denied him, he 
only ‘‘looked on” him. In Thess. v: 14 
we are exhorted to patience; Ist Tim. iii: 
3; 2d Tim. ii: 24. To serve him 
acceptably, we must have patience. 
Christ was patient with the selfish multi- 
tude. How many came for the loaves 
and fishes (Luke vi: 35-36). You find 
it hard to deal with selfish people—you 
ladies with your coffee houses find it so. 
People come around churches and Y. M. 
C. Associations for loaves and fishes, but 
be patient with them. It is eaey to be 
kind to the good. You talk of worthy 
objects of charity, but God is ‘kind to 
the unthankful and to the evil.’”” We 
must exercise judgment, of course, but 
it is a solemn thing to turn away a beg- 
gar from your door; tetter to be de- 
ceived sometimes. 

3. Jesus’ patience with his enemies. 
He was always surrounded with enemies; 
they watched him and hated him; tried 
to trip him in his words. It would bea 
great trial to me if I thought you were 
unfriendly to me, and here to criticise 
and find fault. Men are tempted to be 
sarcastic, and want to take down their 
enemies. But he continued to heal 
them.and weep over them (Matt. v: 44). 
Do you love your enemies? An Eng- 
lish city missionary was insulted by an 
infidel. He threatened to kick him 
down stairs. The missionary heard he 
was sick, and sent groceries to his family, 
and looked out for them, but did not call. 
The infidel found out who was helping 
him, and sent for him and asked his for- 
giveness, and said: ‘‘l want the relig- 
ion that leads a man to act in this way. 
My infidel friends left me to suffer.” 

4, Jesus was patient in suffering. He 
lived on plainer food than any of us. 


than he did. All of us have better 


‘homes; and yet he never murmured. 


We spend twenty times more for clothes” 


How many of you murmur about your 
food and:dress and lot in life. May God 
teach us, by the example of our Lurd, 
not to murmur. In his sufferings, most 
extreme and terrible, he was as a lamb, 
dumb. No murmur when he was 
scourged and nailed to the tree; only 
“‘Father, forgive them.’’ We all suffer 
more or less pain. By our patience in 
painful suffering we can glorify God. We 
shall never have to suffer such excruci- 
ating agony as he did. He is our ex- 
ample (Jas. v: 7-11; Colos. i: 11). 
Many suffer, but are not joyful; there 
are many long faces. Some of the best 
testimony is from great sufferers who en- 
dure joyfully. In Dundee, Scotland, I 
met a man who for forty years had been 
a sufferer; He fell from‘a tree and broke 
his back. He had an old, leather-cov- 
ered Bible, much worn. His face was 
beautiful; he had the eyes of Jesus. 
When we parted he said: ‘‘Dear brother, 
wherever you go speak well of Jesus, 
forhe has been a good Master to me.” 
Oh what testimony does such an one give 
before men and devils. | 

5. Jesus had joyful patience. I 
don’t believe he was gloomy. ‘‘I de- 
light to do thy will, God.” He 
went to his work, not like a whi 
ped slave, but leaped forward with 
joy, like a child who hears a father’s 
voice and bounds to do his will. ‘‘Oh 
the joy of the Lord is your strength.” 
Consecrated Christians are happy. If 
not happy it is because of unconfessed 
sin, or unbelief, or unfulfilled duty; which 
is it in your case, my sorrowing brother? 
Trust in God, take up the neglected 
duty, go back to your Sunday-school 
class, your church, which you have left, 
very likely yourself being in fault. God 
can make you happy in sorrow. ‘Those 
who lrave the greatest sorrow make the 
least noise about it. They were hired 
mourners ‘in Jairus’ house who made a 
great noise. Dr. Plummer, recently 
gone to glory, gave me, as a text, sevc- 
ral years ago, Isa. Ixiv: 5: ‘*Thou- 
meetest him who rejoiceth and worketh 
righteousness.”” And said: ‘‘Be joy- 
ful as you go about your Master's 
work; don’t give him a bad name.” 


FRIDAY EVENING, JAN. 20TH. 


Again the large Howard Presbyterian 
Church was filled with an attentive audi- 
ence. After the solemn song ‘‘ Eternity” 
was sung by Mr. McGranahan, Major 
Wittle said: In connection with our sub- 
ject for the week, ‘‘Christ the door,’’ I 
want to take up to-night those words in 
Matt. xxv: 10: ‘*The door was shut.’’ 
Read also Luke xiii: 23; and Matt. vii: 
21. I want to make ‘hree applications 
of this subject, and show you how the 
door may be shut to many here. The 
preaching of the gospel shuts the door to 
some. If you turn and repent, the gos- 
pel is salvation. If you reject the word, 
you show your hatred toGod. It is a 
solemn thing to preach the gospel, and 
to hear it. When you hear, if you do 
not yield to the truth, you harden your 
heart, and the door may be forever shut. 
You heard the gospel when you were a 
boy; you have heard it again and again 
since. How all this hearing hardens the 
heart and shuts the door unless you re- 
ceive and obey. Oh! how many thus 
shut the door. There is nothing so sad 
in the universe as to hear and reject and 
harden the heart. 

2. The door is shut by death. It is 
a trite saying that we are always in dan- 
ger of death. Death is everywhere. Many 
here to-night will die this year. It comes 
unexpectedly. This is the day of grace. 
Death closes the day of probation. You 
live as though you expected to live on in 
this world forever; how foolish? Itis a 
fearful mistake that you can be saved 
whenever you have a mind to. God 
don’t give you the privilege that he 

(Continued on fifth page.) 
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The Inner Circle of Givers. 


There are concentric circles among 
givers. Some there are who stand in 
the innermost circle; they give from the 
love of Christ; they are pilgrims who give 
as though they gave nothing. They are 
neither the slaves nor the proprietors, but 
the stewards of their possessions. The 
Scripture is their Magna Charta for giv- 
in 


ett costs much to be a Christian,” 
once said io me in a smiling way one of 
these truly evangelical ‘‘Central-circle- 
givers.’ ‘*‘Yes, even much—money. 
There are certain sayings in the Bible 
which are in the utmost degree fatal to 
the purse. Among others one like the 
‘Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee, turn not 
away.’ ‘This one verse has cost me this 
year 27,000 marks. But what use to 
complain, one cannot scratch it out of the 
Book.” 

It is a good sign with respect to these 
persons that they are joyful in their giv- 
ing. There is, too, a sort of humor in 
giving, as when the old Flattich gave his 
new night-gown to a beggar, and when 
his wife took him to task for it, answered 
with all serenity, ‘‘Why he had an old 
one himeelf.” Or, as when the same man 
was obliged to leave his right shoe stick- 


ing in the morass in winter, and then 
drew off the left one and threw that 
to join its mate, so that if in the spring 
when the ice melted away a beggar 
should pass that way he might find a 
pair. The left one alone was of no use 
to him, neither the right one to the 
finder. So he came barefoot into the 
town. 

From such people it is easy to collect. 
I came once up fo. such an one with m 
subscription book under my arm. ‘‘Ah,” 
said he, ‘‘songs without words?’ [ 


understood him immediately and 
said, ‘‘If you please, set them to 
notes." He laughed and said, ‘‘In what 


time?’ I rejoined, ‘‘in quarter thousand 
time.’ ‘*‘Not more?’’ ‘‘No.” ‘‘Here 
ty have them. Goodluck on your way.” 

went away with my $250 in bank 
notes, and the matter was over with ina 
few minutes, This love of Christ makes 
one ingenius. I have heard of a little 
girl upon whose forehead the death angel 
had already pressed his kiss, who once 
said to her father as he sat by the bed, 
*‘Dear father, tell me how much I cost 
youa year?’ The father answered: 
‘*Dear child, de not trouble yourself baout 
that; youdo not cost me much.’’ ‘‘Yes, 
but please tell me, dear.father; I want to 
know so much.’’ ‘*Why, then?” ‘‘O tell 
me, and then I will tell you why.” 
*-Well,’’ said the father, ‘‘I will say that 


you cost me in a year 120 thalers.” 


**120 thalers!” cried the little one, 
and her fever-glowing eyes shone 
brightly — ‘120 thalers! Yes, that 
is enough! See, dear father; you know 


that I shall not stay with you much 
longer; look, when 1 am dead, then you 
will save 120 thalersevery year. With 
that you can just put two of the orphan 
children of Moravia into the orphan house; 
it costs just so much; and you will not 
need to give out any more than you 
would for me.” Yes, how many an 
empty place in the house, under the 
Christmas-tree and in the heart, might 
thus be fille&@. Then one would kuow 
where he placed his money. 

The persons believe also in the blessing 
of God; they do not give themselves poor 
but rich. They have confidence in the 
firm there above which has never de- 
clared itself insolvent, and which always 
pays back ahundred per cent. ‘‘ He 
that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord,’’ and who has ever been a lender 
to the Lord and not been paid back? A 
poor peasant woman in Swabia had among 
her apple trees some which stood upon 
the public road. The boys and tramps 
knocked the applesfrom them, and she 
was urged to have the trees cut down. 
‘*By no means,’’ said she, ‘‘for what 
the rascals beat off, the dear God hangs 
me double above; and if injury is done to 
these trees on the street, those inside the 
fence bear all the better.” 

Such people have also order in their 
giving, and keep themselves cloce to that 
law of the old covenant which enjoins 
them to give a tenth of all they possess. 
He that givesa tenth gives atleast not too 
much. It will be difficult for no one to 
give of that which he looks upon as not 
his own. 

These people of the inner circle give 
also themselves in concentric circles. First 
to their household, their family. Many 
people fail in this that they give little or 
nothing to the poor of their own family, 
while they bestow with a liberal hand up- 
on outsiders. Next comes the neighbor- 
hood, until the farthest heathen has re- 
ceived a sunbeam. He who truly gives 
at home, gives best abroad. But often 
one hides behind the proverb, ‘‘ My skin 
is nearer to me than my coat,” (i. e., char- 
ity begins at home), nothing better than 


‘that Judas heart which pretends to aid the 


poor and puts the money into his own 
pocket. 

No, with these people who stand in the 
innermost circle, collecting is easy work. 
Does their much giving seem at times 
burdensome to them, then there are quiet 
collectors who come unannounced, by 
night, and solicit. These are words from 
the Bible which will not let one sleep, 
em forms of beseeching ones whem we 

ave refused; these come and stand be- 
fore our bed and we cannot turn away our 
eyes. So the little German story ends. 
If it be that there is an inner circle of 
Christ’s lovers, do we not desire, dear 
friends, to stand among them? 


The Protestant Episcopal Church, ac- 
cording to Whittaker’s Church Almanac 
for 1882, has not gained as much in the 
present as in previous years. The net in- 
crease of communicants is 3,739. There 
is a decrease of 3,000 in baptisms, of 50 
confirmations, and of 40 candidates for 
orders. Other items indicate increase. 
The summary is as follows: bishops, 64; 
other clergy, 3,466; parishes, 3,035; mis- 
sion stations, 1,229; candidates for or- 
ders, 391; ordinations—deacons 139, 
priests 118, baptisms, 44,963; confirma- 
tions, 25,401; communicants, 344,580; 
Sunday-school teachers, 34,363; scholars, 
304,925; contributions, $7,311,784. 


Herzegovina is in rebellion against Aus- 
trian rule. Gladstone is said to be anx- 
ious to have the Pope assist in pacifying 
Ireland. The French Republicans have 
gained another great triumph in the elec- 
tion of a large majority of Republican 
Senators. A Spanish pilgrimage to 
Rome is regarded as a Carlist movement. 
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Communication 


The Old and the New Year. 


[Read by J. W. Peck, Esq., at Dr. Healy’s 
reception, Jan. 10, 1882.] 


A year! How small a space it spans, 

A finger-mark upon life’s strand; 

A pebble cast upon the shore, 

And lost among the drifting sands; 

A thread wove in the warp of time 
Made up of fleeks of light and shade; 
How slowly meves the mighty loom, 
And yet how large a web is made. 
Creation holds the hither end, 

For there the wondrous work begun, 
And hands that long ago were dust 
Thrust in the woof-strands one by one, 
A Century made of annual threads 
Two generations’ hands have spun, 
And still the mystic web rolls out, 
Forever lengthening, never done. 


Our lives are thus made up of years, 
As hills are made of seried ledges 
That touch each other everywhere 
Along the out and inner edges; 

In youth, the waking time of life, 


We brush the dews from tents and robes, 


And take a hasty meal, and gird 

Our loins to enter life’s rough road; 

We list to some sweet roundelay 
Beguiling and allayiug fears, 

And then step out of childhood’s path, 
To wage the warof manhood’s years. 


Beneath the midday summer's sun, 
Amid life’s fiercest battle frays, 
What blows we strike, to right and left, 
What sieges lay, what earthworks raise, 
What wounds we get, what blows receive, 
How oft our sturdy foes prevail, 
How oft retreat, how oft advance, 
Amid the storm of leaden hail; 
What heights we climb, what depths de- 
scend, 

What hidden mysteries explore, 
And as we grasp a treasure won 
Our hands are thrust out still for more. 
What pleasures tempt, how oft we fall— 
What passions we must overcome, 
What foes without, and foes within 

' Are slain before the day is won. 
But when at last we sheathe our sword, 
And hang up battle-axe and spear, 
How sweet the hour of victory 
At close of virtuous manhood’s year. 


Then comes the year of autumn fruits, 
Midst fallen, sere and yellow leaves, 
The Indian Summer’s quiet rest, 

The gathered grain in golden sheaves; 
The garners full, the harvest home, 
The ticlds by age and frosts embrowned; 
The air is full of drifting leaves, 

And full of autumn’s pleasant sounds; 
The snow wreaths lie on distant hills, 
The flocksare sleeping in the fold, 

But still the dreamy sunshine gilds 

The landscape as of days of old. 

Oh! who shall say in all the days 

The wayworn pilgrim sojourns here, 

Tae Indian Summer’s time of life 

Is not by far the sweetest year. 


Bat hearts fraternal here hive met 

Within these pleasant halls to-night, 

To note an era of our time 

That now for aye has taken its flight. 

What happy hours this little year 

Has brought to us in sucny homes, 

The morning hymns, the evening 
prayers, 

The merry laugh of little ones, 

The nuptial bowers which we have built 

Of orange flowers; the bridal chimes, 

When children with our blessing went, 

To build their own domestic shrines; 

The songs that infant lips have sung, 

Their little words of hope and cheer 

Are blessings that we call to mind 

In memory of this closing year. 


But ah! there is asad refrain 
Made up of sorrow’s mournful dirges, 
That echoes through these halls to-night 
Like the sad moan of distant surges. 
We weep with those made desolate 
In homes that now have vacant places, 
And list in vain for loving words, 
And look for dear, familiar faces; 
For we have hung our boughs of green 
Too oft with sorrow’s emblems o’er 
To thus forget in hour like this 
The dear ones who have gone before. 
The coming year may pour its balm 
Of healing o’er our troubled hearts, 
And other hands may take their place 
And do as faithfully their part: 
But never can we fill the void, 
Oh, nevermore can we enshrine 
The new loves to replace the old, 
The buried friends of Auld Lang Syne; 
For in our hearts we still reach out 
To mounds that are so newly made 
That flowers and grasses never bloomed 
Upon the earth above them laid; 
We yearn to clasp their hands again 
Amid these evening hours of cheer; 
There is a chord within our hearts 

~ That only thrilled when they were here. 


But ‘‘life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul’”’ 

So we turn again to gather, 

In the fields so broad and brown, 
What the hands of weary reapers 
Sometimes drop upon the ground. 
Not the hand with largest burdens 
Sings the sweetest harvest home, 
But the sheaf in weakness gathered 
Finds reward in that ‘‘ well done.’’ 
Not the gold receives the blessing, 
But the widow with her mite, 
Every sparrow’s life is precious 

In our Heavenly Father's sight. 
In His name the water draught 
To the least of these shall bring 
Blessings to the giver’s hand 

As though given unto Him. 


Watchman, standing on our walls, 
Constant, weary vigils keeping, 

Is there aught of hope or joy 

For our present New Year's greeting? 
From thy watch-tower see’st thou earnest 
Of a year with less of so-row? 

Does the morning star give promise 

Of the dawn of brighter morrow? 

Will there be more vacant places, 

More links torn from friendship’s chain? 
Will Death’s harvest this year gathered 
Be the sheaves of golden grain? 


Watchman! Waking while we slumber, 
For thy vigils dim and lonely, 

Is there aught of gratitude 

That our hearts have ever shown thee? 


Then to-night receive our blessing 
For this year of loving labor, 

- Pointing out the golden pathway, 
Bright with love to God and neighbor; 
For‘thy smiles in hours of gladuess, 
For thy tears in time of mourning, 
For thy calls to wayward wan’drers, 
For thy love to those returning, 

For thy counsel and thy prayers, 

For thy stern rebuke of sin, 

From o’erflowing hearts we bring thee 
For the past, thank offerings; 

And we welcome thee to future 
Conflicts, victories, smiles and tears, 
For we know whate’er betide us, 

God orders all throughout the years. 


Every day 797,563 persons enter} the 
city of London, proper, through its 60 
approaches, the railways bringing 176,- 
| 


Cities of Refuge. 


PART II, 


6, Golan, meaning joy or exultation: 
Habakkuk iii: 18, 19; Jobn xvii: 13; 
That they might see my joy fulfilled: 
Ps. xliii: 4; Neh. viii: 10; Is. Ixvi: 5; 
Ex. xv: 2; 2od Samuel xxii: 47: for in 
Him all the saints are justified and shall 
glory: Rom. iii: 24; v: 19; Titus iii: 7; 
Eph. ii: 13; Heb. ix: 14. 

How suggestive and full of meaning 
are these six cities of refuge, for they all 
center in Christ, who in Himself has all 
the benefits and privileges *that these 
cities offered. He is a safe refuge to g° 
to: Deut. xxxiii: 12; Ps>4y: 8;/€xix: 117; 
Prov. xxix: 25: for this Zannot be 
taken away; when we are with and in 
Him we have a safe refuge where no 
harm can befall us: John xiii: 8, 9; John 
xvii: 21, 22; xiv: 20; lst John ii: 24: 
where no sin can come to us, or blight 
us: Is. xxxiii: 17; lst Thess. v: 23; lst 
Cor. i: 8; lst Peter iii: 18; Prov. xvi: 7. 
Then we have a near refuge in Him; He 
stands always by our sides to save us, 
and in Him there is room for all, for He 
is a universal refuge: Is. iv: 6; Acts iv: 
12; Is. xxv: 4; Matt. i: 21; 1st Tim. ii: 
5,6. He is the door by which we enter 
into the place of refuge, open for all, and 
it is never shut: Rev. iii: 8; 2nd Cor. ii: 
12; Joho x:7, 9; Eph. ii: 18; 1st Cor: 
xii: 13: He is our stronghold: ‘‘Why 
stand ye afar off from that beautiful 
city?” 2ud Sam. xxii: 31, 32; Nahum 
i: 7; Ps. lsi: 3; lxxi: 7; Prov. xviii: 10; 
Is. xxvi: 1. We must have faith in Him, 
we must believe in Him and trust Him, for 
He is mighty to save: Is. xiv: 32; Ps. 
xxxiv: 8; Ps. Ixvii: 1; John iii: 36; xii: 
44, 47. 

He points out the way, for itisa 
straight and narrow way, and for fear 
that we might pass it by, not seeing it, 
he stands close by it, showing us the 
way, for he isthe way: Ps. xxxii: 8; John 
xiv: 6; Ps. vi: 16; xxvii: 11; lxxxvi: 11. 
He is calling us to day, to-day the 
Saviour calls, why longer roam? OQ, 
listen now! Ps. xev: 7; tleb. iii: 7, 15; 
Is. xlix: 1, 2; John x: iii: 1 Cor. vii: 17. 
He is our strong consolation: Heb. vi: 
17, 20; Rom. xv: 5; 2 Cor. i: 5; 2 Thes. 
li: 16; 1 Johniv: 10. He is our hope, 
sure as an anchor, sure and steadfast: 
Heb. vi: 10; Ps. Ixxviii: 7; Col. i: 27; 
Titus. ii: 13; Acts xxiv: 15; and through 
him are we made heirs of the promise: Gal. 
iii: 29; iv: 7; Rom. viii: 17; Heb. xi:7, 9; 
1 Pet. iii:7; and it is covenanted with by 
an oath: Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 28, 34; 1 John 
li: 25; Heb. viii: 8; x: 16; xii: 24; He 
says, ‘‘Come unto me andI will give 
you rest’’; Matt. xi: 28, 30; John vi: 37; 
Is. xiv: 3; xxviii: 12; and at the last, 
when death comes and we are called 
to render up our accounts before him 
who siteth on the great white throne, He 
is our refuge even then, for in him will 
we find a refuge at the last: Heb. iv: 9; 
Deut. xxxiii: 27; Ps. c: 5; exii: 6; Luke 
xvili: 30; 2 Pet. i: 11. | 

Is not this refuge worth striving for ? 
Ought we not to seek this refuge, that is 
so freely offered us? The children of Israel 
had a refuge on this earth, but it did not 
always protect the fugitive, for if he 
passed beyond the limits of the city of 
refuge, and was found, the avenger had 
the right of killing him for the blood that 
was shed; but blessed be His holy name, 
he shed his blood for us, and by his sac- 
rifice are we saved, and in him we have 
a safe and sure refuge that nothing can 
deprive us of, for He is our only hope, 
and has promised to be with us at all 


times and all places. QO. C. Pops. 
‘Teaching Cream. 


‘*We cannot teach cream and live on 
skimmed milk.” With unqualified ap- 
proval and ready appreciation did we 
grasp this homely, truthful statement. 
made before the Chautauqua convention 
by an intelligent lady teacher. ‘‘Might 
have known it was a woman,’’ some one 
says at my elbow, ‘‘no ono else would 
have thought of such a thing; half the 
men in the world wouldn’t know the 
difference in their coffee between cream 
and milk.” { beg your pardon, my dear 
madam; you are certainly laboring under 
a mistake. Is it possible at your age that 
you do not know that gentlemen are, as 
a class, epicureans and blessed with ex- 
ceedingly sensitive palates, but that women 
are sometimes wofully ignorant? And 
now, just here, let me tell you a little bit 
of my own experience. Several years 
ago, while keeping house in a little coun- 
try village, I bought my milk of a poor 
neighbor, and one morning, having 
breakfast earlier than usual, could not 
wait for the milk, so sent my boy over 
to get it. The woman had just stepped 
out, and seeing two cans, side by side, 
he took one, and hastened home. After 
breakfast was over, I was standing 
in my froht doorway, when I saw Mrs. 
S——.,, my milk-weman, approaching with 
her shaker pulled down over her face, 
knitting as usual, (she never went out 
without her work). When she came to 
the door, I invited her in, and as soon 
as she was seated, she made known her 
errand. ‘*Your boy made a mistake, this 
morning and got the strippings,’’ she said. 
‘**Nomatter’’ J replied, ‘‘it will make no dif- 
ference.’’ She dropped her knitting and 
looked into my face with astonishment. 
‘*But he got the strippings.” Seeing her 
distress, | hastened-to asssure her that 
it did not make a particle of difference— 
that we got along nicely, and not togive her- 
self any further trouble or uneasitiess about 
the matter. Sheslowly arese from her 
seat, and giving me the strangest look, 
passed out of the door, into the hallway, 
and was soon slowly wending her way 
homeward. We had been seated in the 
dining roum, and now, from the kitchen, 
I heard a suppressed titter. Opening the 
door I saw my girl convulsed with 
laughter. ‘‘What in the world is the mat- 
ter?” I asked. ‘‘Don’t you know,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘what stripped milk is?’’ Then my 
error dawued upon me. ‘‘Why Martha,’ I 
cried, ‘‘is it possible that I have made such 


a mistake? Was that the best part of | 


the milk?” ‘*Yes, ma’am, almost like 
cream;’’ and then it was my turn to 
laugh, as the remark of Mr. E——, 
our guest, came to mind: ‘‘I must have 
another cup of your nice coffee; cream is 
such a rarity.” 

But I did not intend taking this 
course when I __ started out; JI 
wanted to say something about teach- 
ing cream and living on skim milk. It 
seems to me that this is not only appli- 
cable to Sunday-school workers, but to 
all laborers in Uhrist’s vineyard. What 
is the crzam? The very elixir of Chris- 
tian life—the central, vital principle— 
the power—the inspiration; while the 
other is godliness without the power, 
religion without the spirit, Christianity 
without the truth and the life. As Sun- 
day-school teachers and Christian work- 
era we should take the utmost pains, 
with all the helps we can obtain from 
every source, to make the subject clear 
and plain to our own minds, attractive 
and comprehensive to others; yet we 
must remember that this is but a mite— 
no cream in this alone. All this is a ne- 
cessity, a positive necessity; but it must 
be accompanied with the demonstration 
of the spirit, We may, by the use of 
our intellectual acquirements, succeed, 
to our utmost satisfaction, in swaying 
the mind; but we want to move the con- 
science, and stir the love of hearts toward 
God and toward men. 

It was our privilege, last Sabbath, to 
listen to a most earnest sermon by Rev. 
Mr. S , who was so filled with love 
and power that there was scarcely a 
heart unmoved before him. At the 
close of his sermon he remarked that for 
many years he had been preaching with- 
out power, dry, intellectual sermons; 
but for three months past his heart had 
been fiiled to overflowing. We did not 
need this affirmation, for every sentence 
he hag uttered seemed direct from above. 
No trouble will this dear brother find 
now, in teaching cream, for a rich and 
inexhaustible supply is constantly pour- 
ing in upon his own soul. T. J. M. 


Sunday-School Lesson for Feb. 5, 1882. 
BY HRNRY PLANT. 


Christ and His Disciples.— (Mark iii: 6-19.) 


1. THe PHARISEES TAKING COUNSEL. 
I]. JESUS WITHDRAWING TO THE Ssa, 
Ill. CHOOSING TWELVE APOSTLES. 


I. The Pharisees taking counsel—6. 

The five instances of the opposition of 
the Pharisees, related by Mark, show the 
growing hatred of these enemies of our 
Lord, which, even as early as the time 
of this lesson—probably about that of 
the second passover—culminated in plans 
to destroy him. After the healing of the 
withered hand, in face of the overwhelm- 
ing proof of the divine claims of Jesus, 
and in the midst of the rejoicing of the 
people, his bitter enemies went out im- 
mediately to take counsel to destroy him. 
And for the sake of obtaining their influ- 
ence, they went first of all to a political 
party, the Hlerodians. Herod ‘the Great, 
an Idumean, was made king of the Jews 
by the Roman. Emperor, and throughout 
his reign was devoted to the Roman in- 
terest. At his death his three sons suc- 
ceeded him: Archelaus was made king 
of Judea; Herod Antipas of Galilee, 
Perea, and Samaria—his capital being at 
Tiberias; and Philip of Trachonitis and 
Iturea. After the death of Archelaus, 
Judea was governed by Roman procusa- 
tors. So that the whole land from the 
time of the accession of Herod the Great, 
was governed by kings or governors, in 
the interest of Rome. A third party— 
beside the Pharisees and Sadduces— 
called the Herodians sprang up. As it 
was a political party friendly to the 
Herods and advocates for the Roman 
rule, they were hated by the Pharisees. 
Yet the hatred of Jesus was so intense 


‘that they went out to consult with these 


Herodians as to the best method to de- 
stroy him. 

Il. Jesus withdrawing to the sea— 
7-12. 

From the city (or cities) where the 
Pharisees had the most influence, to the 
Sea -of Galilee. Not for fear of his 
enemies, nor to escape the crowd, but be- 
cause he would not by any unnecessary 
means precipitate matters, and cut short 
the time of His ministry. While at the 
sea He would avoid direct contact with 
the leaders of the Pharisees, and he 
would be able to reach a greater number 
of the people, preaching to them the Gos- 
pel and healing their diseases. ‘‘A great 
multitude from Galilee,’’ the northern 
country through which Jesus had so late- 
ly made a circuit; ‘‘and from Judea,” 
the southern country where John had 
preached. ‘‘Jerusalem’’—wmentioned be- 
cause it was the seat of government, and 
represented the nation. ‘‘Idumea,” 
Edom, or land of Esau, lying south of 
the Dead Sea. ‘‘Beyond Jordan,” east of 
Jordan, called Perea, a somewhat mixed 
and neglected people, among whom Je- 
sus spent the last weeks of His ministry. 


(See Luke xiii: 18.) Aud a multitude 


from near Tyre and Sidon in Pheenicia, 
north of Galilee on the Mediterranean Sea. 
These Jast were Gentiles, whp came not 
so much to hear the preaching of Jesus 
as to share the blessing of His miracles. 
**Small ship’’ or fishing boat, to wait on 
or be ready for Him if the people should 
throng Him. This was not on account 
of personal inconvenience, but their crowd- 
ing about Him would hinder His work. 
For He bad healed, or He was at that 
time healing many, and they pressed up-. 
on Him to touch Him. ‘‘Unclean spir- 
its’ when they saw Him, i. e., when they 
were brought through the crowd to Him, 
fell down, and the spirits, and _ not 
the men, cried, ‘‘Thou art the Son of 
God.”’ ‘‘Bat he,” ete.—Jesus’ power to 
heal all diseases, and power to cast out 
devils, prohibiting their speaking, was 
proof that He was the Son of God. He 
did not need and would not receive the 
testimony of unclean spirits. 

We have in this cry of these devils the 
true meaning brought out to such passages 
as Phil. ii: 10,11, where God has declared 


that to Jesus every knee shall bow; and 
Rev. v: 13, where we hear the confes- 
sion of demons and the lost as they ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
and head over all, yet, at the same time, 
have no desire to share in His redemption. 

III.—Choosing the twelve Apostles: 
13-19. ‘‘Mountain,’’ not a, but the, 
being some particular mount near Caper- 
naum, and no doubt the one from which 
he spake the sermon on the mount. 
‘‘Called unto Him’’—some of his true 
disciples, and from this number chose or 
ordained, t.e., made or constituted twelve, 
whom He also called Apostles. (Luke vi.) 
They were already disciples or learners, 
but now he calls them to be apostles, or 
those whom he should send. They were 
to be with him during his ministry. 
They were to be witnesses of his resur- 
rection (Acts i), and to be able to testify 
to the world that they had seen him. 
They were to be the leaders to lay the 
foundation of the Christian church. The 
number broken by tbe fall of Judas, was 
afterwards made good by the Lord 
choosing Matthias, Acts i: 24,26. The 
number is expressly declared to be com- 
plete at the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
(Acts ii: 14), and this precludes the idea 
entertained by some, that Paul was made 
one of the number. He is in no place 
reckoned with the twelve; but as one 
brought in after, to be the apostle or one 
sent to the Gentiles. 

This choosing and setting apart of the 
twelve apostles must not be confounded 
with the following and the call of cer- 
tain of the disciples at Jordan (John i); 
nor with the calling of Andrew, Peter, 
James, John and Matthew on the shores 
of Galilee to the discipleship. These 
twelve were ordained or chosen, (not 
called) to the apostolic office at one time, 
upon the mount. 
apostles throughout the New Testament, 
and at last when the names of the twelve 
tribes shall be upon the twelve gates, the 
names of the twelve apostles will be 
upon the twelve foundation stones of the 
New Jerusalem (which is the church). 
Each of the apostles, like the twelve 
foundation stones, differing in their gifts, 
but each radiant with the saine glory of 
him who shall be the light of the city— 
Jesus. 

PRACTICAL HINTS. 


Three Scenes in Galilee. 


1st Scene.—In the city of Capernaum., 
The Pharisees, filled with envy, because 
Jesus with divine authority had set 
aside their interpretations of the law, 
disregarded their traditions, and by his 
word had confounded their false reason- 
ings and laid bare their hypocrisy in the 
presence of the people, hastening through 
the streets of the city, seeking the lead- 
ers of the detested Herodians for secret 
consultation—‘‘how they might destroy 
him.”’ 


2d. Scene.—Upon the shores of Galilee. 
A great multitude from Galilee, and from 
Judea, and from Jerusalem, and from 
[dumea, and from beyond Jordan,and they 
about Tyre and Sidon (the Gentiles) a 
great multitude. Bringing the sick and 
those that had plagues. The crowd 
pressing upon him to touch him. Un- 
cleah spirits as they see him, falling 
down before him, and crying out, ‘*Thou 
art the ‘Son of God.”’ 


3d. Scene.—In the mountain. Jesus 


having called to him his disciples, ordain- 


ing twelve who should also be apostles. 
Who, having been witnesses of his res- 
urrection, should go forth to preclaim the 
gospel to the world and to lay the foun- 
dations of the Christian Church. 


The vain counsels of his enemies, 
The moving of the great multitude. 
The Lord and his own great work, 


THE WORLD TO-DAY, 


If we could be lifted up and allowed 
to look with the eyes of angels, we 
should see these three scenes of Galilee 
in the earth to-day. A world spared 
under a day of grace. The kings of 
the earth and rulers taking counsel 
against the Lord and his Anointed. The 
multitude moved by the power of the 
gospel—thousands rejoicing in a Saviour’s 
power. Jesus exalted to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, Head over all, carrying 
on his work of redemption; and in spite 
of all opposition, the victory certain 
and his triumph complete. O, that the 
eyes of the young might be opened to 
see this world from the gospel point of 
view, and in the light of the glory of the 
coming redemption. 

G. ¥7.—Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you, and ordained you, that 
ye should go and bring forth fruit.” John 
xv: 16. 


There is aclass of peoplejwho laud our 
public schools to the skies, as if they 
could take the place of all other institu- 
tions, aesthetical, ethical and religious. 
Useful as they are, they fill but a meas- 
ured sphere. ‘This caution from an edu- 
cational jouraal is of the right sort. 


“It is the part of wisdom for the 
friends of the public schools not to claim 
too much for them; not to exaggerate the 
evils of illiteracy, or the benefits of edu- 
cation. There is no good without some 
accompanying and inseparable disadvan- 
tage. To this rule education is not an 
exception. It is not just nor politic to de- 
clare learning the mother of all good, and 
ignorance the mother of all evil. Free 
thought has its attendant irreverence; 
labor-saving devices lead to stupendous 
and grinding monopolies; and civiliza- 
tion has an assortment of vices unknown 
to the barbarous and savages states. It 
is not the ignorant peasants, but the 
scholars and thinkers that swell the ranks 
of the Russian Nihilists. The ignorant 
blacks of the South were docile and con- 
siderate during the war, although they 
had the families of the southern gentle- 
men entirely at their mercy. It is a 
question whether the same trust would 
have remained inviolate in the hands of a 
better-educated race. The tree of knowl- 
edge is not the tree of Life. . There is 
power in its fruit, but danger also. Those 


They are recognized as 


who laud the public schools. as the pana- 
cea of ‘all our woes’ may be warm, 
bt they are not judicious~friends of thw 
system.”’ 


oo 


There is something to be thought of in 
this report of a lecture by Prof. Carlton, 
of the Connecticut Normal School: 


““Method” was defined as a way of doing 
something, or a path frum something to 
something else. ‘Teaching is the art of 
presenting objects of thought to the 
mind. ‘lhe problem of teaching involves al- 
ways three elements, viz., Matter, Meth- 
od, Man. It is the problem of the three 
**M’s.”’ Out of the child is, to be developed 
the man or woman. ‘This is to be done not 
by giving new powers, but by developing 
those with which it has been endowed by 
the Creator. The instruments of this 
developmeut with which the teacher is 
especially concerned are the studies of 
the curriculum. The faculties to be de- 
veloped are to be brought into vital con- 
tact with those subjects of thought which 
are the instruments of development. It 
is not sufficient that the teacher should 
know the subject she is to teach—she 
must also know the structure of the 
mind tv be developed, the value of each 
study as an instrament of that develop- 
ment, and the particular faculty which it 
is adapted to exercise and cultivate. 
Otherwise, however perfect her knowl- 
edge of the science taught, her method 
or path will have no clearly defined di- 
rection, and will probably lead to noth- 
ing definite. All true principles of edu- 
cation are derived from an analytical 
study of the child’s mind. All true in- 
spiration in teaching comes from our in- 
terest in the human being.’’ 


1810. 1881. 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Fire Insurance Company. 


CAPITAL, $1,250,000.00. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT JAN. ist, 1881 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 
Cash in hands of Agents and in 


$ 258,174 43 


course of Transmission....... 225,637 91 
Notes and Accrued Interest. ...... 25,933 03 
Real Estate Unencumbered...... . 641,175 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st 

Loans on Collateral Security...... 371,732 50 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Val- 

Bank Stock, New York, Market 

. 241,895 00 
Bank Stock, Boston, Market Value 75,881 50 
Bank Stock, Albany & Montreal, 

State, City and Railroad Bonds... 326,585 00 
United States Bonds............. 283,456 00 

$3,761.379 47 

SUMMARY. 
Reserve for Re-insurance... ..... 1,189,217 O01 
All Outstanding Claims ......... 144,224 76 
Net Surpyivs Over ALL .......... 1,177,937 70 


SURPLUS As TO PoLicy-Ho.LpErRs... 2,427,937 70 


GEO. CHASE, President. 
C. B. WHITING, - Secretary. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
A. P. FLINT, - = Manager. 


The Best Winter Resort in 
the World. 


= BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 

surpassed in climate, especially for lung 
and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 
from wind and fogs, studded with magnificent 
live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate.’ 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is well furnished; good board; saddle horses 
and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriage 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 
places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms, 
etc., F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


CROSSETT’S 
Dental Rooms. 
10 Third Street. 


NEW 


ve make New R 
Blood, and will completely change the blood in 
the entiresystem in three months. An person 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to iswecks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be bpeeeibbte. Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 
- 5. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 


Bangor, Me. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

4We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBYTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to ci®cials of the 
U, 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent OFrrice, WASHINGTON, 
nov2-tf | 


CD 


BE ATTY’SORGANs 27 Stops10 Set Reeds 
PIANOS $126 up. 
a in N.J 


dec21-lyr 2, 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Biblo House, Market Street, are 
‘to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 

IBLES in flexible covers. 


and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 
Rev. THOMPSON, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


WOMAN’S 


CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
COFFEE HOUSE 


and FREE READING ROOM. 


629 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
Temperance people everywhere are invited to 
visit us. 


Woman’s Temperance Union 


5-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont- 

gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Meals 

Cooked to Order. OF~Open Day and Night. 
apr20-1m 


Y. MC. A. BUILDING, 


234 Sutter Street, 


(BASEMENT) 


This is the place for ladies and gentlemen to 
obtain a good Home Lunch. Cooking by ladies, 
under the personal supervision of the proprie- 
tress. Best five (5) cent house on the Pacific 
Coast. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tupss & Co, 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street. 


te Factory at THE PorrReERo, 


Readers of Tae Pactric will find it to their 
advantage to trade with 


CLUFF BROS., 


—THE— 


Largest Wholesale and Retail Gro- 
cers on the Pacific Coast. 


40 AND 42 SECOND ST., 
9 AND || MONTCOMERY AVENUE, 
40 Fourth St., 
409 and 4!! Montgomery Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
[ oct5-tf | 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


OS” For sale by all hardware dealers. 
oct8-3 m 


BAY CITY MARKET 
1146 MARKET STREET. 
(Between Mason and Taylor streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Ge and buy, and you will go again. 


ZIMMERMANN, Strouse & Co. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 

7 All work guaranteed. 

W A. HAMMOND, 
No. Sixrs Sr. 

Established in S. F. for fifteen yeurs 


JOHN SKINKER. 
115 Pine street, S. F 


‘Sole Agent for the Pacifie 
Coast for 


445 
= 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 
—aND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
| POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 505 Clay Street, - 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| Musie,; Magazine;, &c., Bound in any Style. 
15mar-lyr 


Information regarding general Bible work, 


‘ 
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Miscllany. 


The Museum and the Sabbath. 


A stranger had joined me in my walk, 
and we were now leaving the Obelisk; I 
to go into the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and he— 

‘<Shall we go in?” I asked. 

‘«] believe not,’’ he replied; ‘‘when I 


| go there, 1 want to give half a day to it, 


and that I cannot unless I come on Sun- 
day ; then it is not open.”’ | 

‘*And I trust it never will be.” 

This sudden difference of opinion was 
anexcitement; and instead of going in, 
as I purposed, I walked on with him to 
get hold of the true reason why a wore 
sensible, every-day sort of a man, should 
want the Museum to be a place of resort 
on Sunday. 

He went on as we continued our stroll ; 
“Do you ever think of the many hard- 
working people who would never see a 
Museum unless they go on Sunday?” 

‘Why not, pray tell me.” 

‘‘Because they work six days in the 
week, and cannot afford to give halfa day 
to sight-seeing.” 

‘Are you in that fix?’ I asked laugh- 
ingly. 

‘‘Nearly so; I am so closely confined, 
that if I take a day out it is a dead loga; 
and I cannot afford it.’’ 

these people,’ I said, ‘‘are all 
able to spend half a day and half a dol- 
lar to go to the circus. I never heard 
that Mr. Barnum was petitioned by eight 
thousand New Yorkers to open his cir- 
cus.on Sunday, because people could not 
time to go on a week-day? If the 
President is to ride through the street, 
a hundred thousand hard-working peo- 
ple stand hours on the sidewalk tu see 
him. Sothey do when a regiment of 
soldiers or ary procession marches down 
Broadway. I do not suppose’ there is an 
intelligent and industrious person in this 
country who has six days’ work to do in 
a week, who is unable to afford half a 
day, frequently, for his amusement or 
instruction. He takes it it he wants it. 
And if he has a desire to go to an art 
gallery, he is already so elevated above 
many of the people that he feels he can 
afford the time to go, and take his fam- 
ily. See those people now in the Park. 
It is only four o'clock, and they have 
been away from work and home probably 
all the afternoon. Why don’t they goto 
the Museum? It is open now, and free 
four days every week! And hundreds 
of thousands of the very class you speak 
of go, and are well paid for going. The 
others might if they had a mind to. The 


‘pretense that working people cannot get 


into a Museum of Art, if it is shut up on 
Sunday, is one of the great shams of the 
day. Our people do not require the laws 
of God and man to be set aside, that they 
may get a chance to study art.” 

¢*The laws of God and man?”’ 

“Certainly; the Sabbath was given for 
man, because it-is good for him. And 
that he may have the good of it, the 
laws of every State in the Union protect 
him in its enjoyment. ‘To open the Mus- 
eum on Sunday would require the labor 
of all the officers and an extra corps of 
ruards, attendants, and keepers, quali- 
fied to fill the positions; or you must com- 
pel the present corps to work seven days 
ina week, denying them the Sabbath 
which is secured by law of the Presi- 
dent and the Governor, and every office- 
holder.” 

‘‘T never thought of that before. A 
door-keeper has as good a right to Sun- 
day as the Governor. 

‘Indeed he has: yet this is the lowest 
view we can take of the subject. Man 
is more than a physical and _ intellectual 
being; he needs rest for the body and the 
mind, and therefore the Sabbath is a 
great institution for him. He is also a 
moral being. He has relations to the 
Infinite and Eternal. _ He ought to live 
for something higher and better than the 
life that now is. Art alone never made 
aman better. But the Sabbath ought to 
be used to bring ovrselves into closer re- 
lations with God.’’ 

“Yes, yes; but thousands will not 
go to church, and it is better for them to 
go toa gallery of art than a drinking 
saloon.” 

“You are right; but do you believe that 
one man who goes toa grog-shop on Sun- 
day, or a beer-garden, would goto an Art 
Museum if it were open?” 

‘No, I do not; they are not the sort 
of people that would like to see works of 
art.” 

“There is a vast deal of nonsense 
talked about museums drawing people 
away from worse places; people go where 
they like. And the frequenters of drink- 
ing saloons wish to go neither to church 
nor to see collections of art. ‘‘And you 
will bear in mind that if our respectable 
citizens, who have the control of the 
Museum, disregard the law and public 
sentiment by opening their halls on Sun- 
day, it will not be long before every door 
now closed by law or custom wil! be 
open, and the Sabbath in New York will 
be like that of Paris or Vienna.’’ 

‘Well, sir, I did not bargain for this 
talk. I have got something to think 
about, and will certainly go to the Mus- 
eum before next Sunday.” —/reneus, in 
Observer. 


A Spanish Servant-Girl. 


At Ov'edc, ir Spain, one morning a 
servant zirl was going alon, te street, 
when an acquaintance called to her: 
‘Come here, girl; are you with Mrs. S. 
now?’ ‘*Yes, I have been there a 
week.” ‘‘It would be better for you to 
be in the worst house you could find.’’ 
‘“‘Why?” asked the girl, who was eigh- 
teen years old, and intelligent enough. 
‘Why? because she is a Protestant.’’ 
‘‘What does that matter to me? If I do 
my duty and she does hers, I will be 
satisfied.”” And she went to market. 

Three or four days afterward her mis- 


for servant-girls?” 


Zero. 


not?” And the lady read to her out of 
the New Testament. ‘‘Do you like it?” 
‘‘Yes; what you read is good, but—”’ 
and after some hesitation she told her 
what she had heard said against her in 
the street for being a Protestant. ‘‘Well, 
we are Christiaus, or, as that woman told 
you, Protestants; but how do you like 
the book ?’’ ‘*Well, I like it, and would 
like to hear more out of it.” ‘‘Then you 
can come with me to-night to the Protes- 
tant church, and you will hear the pas- 
tor.” ‘‘Is the pastor a Protestant, too ?’’ 
‘Yes; he is the minister of the Protest- 
ants.’’ ‘Very well, I will go.’’ The 
pastor noticed that evening a new face in 
his audience, put did not speak with the 
girl, though he prayed for her. ‘‘Did 
you like what the pastor said?” ‘Yes; 
can we go often?’’ 

The next evening the girl, accompanied 
by a child of her mistress, entered the 
room of the pastor. She wished to speak 
to him. ‘“‘What do you want, my child ?” 
‘*Q sir, I want to know, did Jesus die 
‘Why do you 
want to know that?’ ‘‘I felt last even- 
ing that I was very bad, and if Jesus did 
not die for servant-girls, I am lost.’’ 
‘‘Are you a sinner?’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Can 
you read ?” ‘*Yes.’’ ‘*Read that text.” 
And she read, ‘‘Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.” ‘‘If you wish 
to be saved, poor or rich, mistress or 
maid, if you confess yourself to be a sin- 
ner, Jesus died tor you.” The joyful 
news filled her heart. ‘‘ What can I pay ?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘God’s grace is free; but 
you can tell others the favor God has 
shown to you.’’ She became a messen- 
ger of salvation.—Selected. 

Fighting a Good Fight. 

A stingy Christian was listening to a 
charity sermon. He was nearly deaf, 
and was accustomed to sit facing the con- 
gregation, right under the pulpit, with 
hisear trumpet directed towards the 
preacher. The sermon moved him con- 
siderably. At one time he said to him- 
self: ‘‘I’ll give $10;’’ again he said: ‘‘1’ll 
give $15.’’ At the close of the appeal 
he was very much moved and thought 
he would give $500. Now the boxes 
were passed. As they moved along his 
charity began to ooze out. He came 
trom fifty to twenty, to ten, to five, to 
He concluded that he would not 
‘*But,’’ said he, ‘ ‘this 
This cov- 


give anything. 
won't do—I am in a bad fix. 
etousness will be my ruin.” The boxes 
were getting nearer and nearer. The cri- 
sis was upon him. What should he!do ? 
The box was under his chin—all the con- 
gregation were looking. He had been 
holding his pocketbook in his hand dur- 
ing this soliloquy, which was half audi- 
bie, though in his deafness he did not 
know that he was heard. In the agony 
of the final moment he took his pc cke:- 
book and laid it in the box, saying to 
himself as he did it: ““Now squirm, old 
natur’!’’ Here is the key to covetous- 
ness. Qld natur’ must go under. It 
will take great living to put stinginess 
down. A few experiments of putting in 
the whole pocket-book may, by and by, 
get the heart into the charity box, and 
then the cure is reached. All honor to 
the deaf old gentleman. He did a mag- 
nificent thing for himself, and gave an 
exauiple worth imitating, besides point- 
ing a paragraph for the students of hu- 
man nature.-—Good Words. 


Wonderful Ocean Steamships. 


A wonderful story, besides which the 
narrative of the adventures of Sinbad 
the Sailor is dwarfed into nothingness, is 
that told to a New York reporter of the 
wonderful steamships to be built on the, 
Hudson for ocean traffic. In the first 
place, the ships will have no masts, and 
therefore all ‘‘top hamper,” such as spars 
and sails, will be dispensed with. The 
first boat, which it is expected will be 
launched before the first day of next 
May, will be 147 feet long, 21 
feet beam, 16 feet deep, with 5 feet 3 
inches draught forward, and 11 feet aft. 
The peculiar feature of her construction 
will be that her deck will be completely 
doomed, nothing being in sight but the 
upper portions of the pilot-house, smoke- 
stacks and ventilators... The. pilot-house 
will be entered from below, and being 
made of convex glass an inch thick set 
in steel framework, will give an unob- 
structed view in all directions. The ad- 
vantage claimed for this invention is that 
the amount of obstruction to the wind 
and waves is reduced to a minimum. 
The machinery will occupy less than half 
the room now required on most steam 
vessels, and its weight will be one-third 
less, but its power will be more than five 
times as great as that now in use. The 
saving in stowage and weight will be 
made by using steel for the construction 
of every portion. It is caleulated that 
the boilers will withstand a pressure of 
1,000 pounds per square inch, with a 
working pressure of 650 pounds t@ the 
same surface. But why go further into 
the dry details of revolutions, and size of 
propeller blades and all the rest of it? 
The possible result is all that interests 
the general public. The claim is made 
that, aided by the dome and the thous- 
and pounds’ pressure, and the steel 
boilers and so forth, the run from Boston 
to Liverpool will be made inside of five 
days. Subsequent ships will be four 
hundred feet or more long, with other 
dimensions in proportion, and furnished 
with boilers which will store the power 
of 16,000 horses, and never think of 
blowing up short of 1,000 pounds pres- 
sure per square inch. The Servia, by 
the way, being allowed to carry from 
ninety toone hundred and twenty pounds’ 
pressure to the square inch, the unscien- 
tific reader will see that these new won- 
ders of marine architecture will be some- 
thing tremendous.— Boston Transcript. 


Pitkins said to himself, ‘‘ Falstaff asks, 
‘What’s honor?’ as though it was hard 
to tell. But let my wife sit behind an- 


tress said to her, ‘‘Would you like to , other. woman in church, and she'll tell 
hear something out of this book ?” ‘‘Why | what’s on her in less than ten minutes.’’ 


for us. 


A Spurious Piety. 


Genuine and spurious religion were 
never set in more striking contrast than 
in the experiences of Garfield and Guiteau. 
On the one hand a dying man, making 
no professions, saying nothing of God or 
inspiration, but bearing the prolonged 
agony of a four months’ dying without a 
murmur; ou the other hand, his assassin 
talking as glibly as though Jehovah were 
an acquaintance round the corner, and 
of inspiration as though God were a 
senior partner in the firm of which he 
was junior. It will not be strange if 
men, disgusted by the blasphemous and 
easy familliarity of this egotist’s poor pre- 
tense of piety, should question whether 
all piety is not pretense, whether any im- 
pulses are divine, whether inspiration is 
ever anything more than an insane self- 
eonceit. And, intruth, Guiteau is in this 
respect only a somewhat exaggerated 
specimen of a very considera ble 
common phase of fanaticism. Men are 
to be met every day who talk of God al- 
most as patronizingly as does Guiteau, 
and of inspiration as oracularly; who tell 
you that God has told them to take this 
journey, or remain at home from that one; 
that he has directed them to buy a cor- 
ner lot or has not yet told them to sell it; 
that he has instructed*them to embark in 
this venture, or not hazard another; in 
short, who would have you believe that 
God is a kind of master workman, and 
they a day-laborer, who get every morn- 
ing their job from him, and every night 
their wages. Such men mistake their 
self-couceit for piety, their egotistic im- 
pulses for inspiration, their own inclina- 
tions for the voice of God. 

There is not the least indication, either 
in Scripture or experience, that God furn- 
ishes to even the most pious an inspira- 
tion which takes the place of common 
sense. 
God as the soul’s pilot is a misleading one. 
He does not stand at the helm and tell 
the helmsman half a dozen times a day, 
to what point of the compass to steer his 
craft. He guides men, but as the North 
Star guides them, or as the compass it- 
self guides them. He sometimes opens 
up one way, and closes up another; thus 
what faith calls Providence, and unbe- 
lief calls accident, sometimes indicates or 
even absolutely determines our pathway 
But Providence and _ inspiration 
are very different; and there is no war- 
rant for the superstition that inspiration 
tells a man wlat he must do or abstain from 
domg. It opens the soul to the influence 
of higher motives aad puts the lower 
ones in their lower place; it empowers the 
nobler elements and subdues the lower 
propensities, and so clarifies the judg- 
ment; but it does not dispossess the 
judgment and take its place. Some- 
times a fog will settle over a vessel’s 
deck, and yet leave the topmast clear. 
Then the man goes aloft and gets a look- 
out which the helmsman on the deck can- 
not get. Prayer sends the soul up aloft; 
lifts it above the clouds iu which our 
selfishness and egotism befog us, and 
gives us a chance to see which way to 
steer. But prayer gives no guidance to 
a ian whose life is not lifted up, whose 
moral sense is not quickened aud clari- 
fied by it. 

Christ has defined for his disciples very 
clearly the office of the Holy Spirit, ‘*He 
will convict the world in respect of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment.” 
He comes to give the soul a_ profounder 
sense of his own sin and need; to give it 
a higher, purer, clearer, diviner concep- 
tion of goodness, truth, virtue, gharacter, 
manhood, righteousness in disposition 
and in conduct; and so to give clearer, 
purer, higher, better, moral and spiritual 


discriminations. The impulse which leads | 


aman tothink more lowly of himself, 
and to walk more humbly before his God; 
to put a higher estimate on Christ-like- 
ness of character and life; to see more 
clearly and apply more inexorably the 
eternal and divine judgments between 
right and wrong, is a divine impulse. 
He who yields to such impulses will 
often find his judgment in secular affairs 
more trustworthy, because it acts with a 
clearer vision in a clearer atmosphere. 
But to impute the impulse to go on a 
journey, or engage in a business venture, 
or buy or sell, to God’s direction, is not 
to lift our soul up into the realm of the 
eternal and the spiritual, but to try to 
bring down the divine into the realm ot 
the selfish and the commercial. This is 
not to be a co-worker with God, but to 
try and bolster ourselves up with the no- 
tion that God is a co-worker with us. 
It is not to make ourselves God’s ser- 
vants, but to try to make God a sleep- 
ing partner with us—to furnish the capi- 
tal and share the greater portion of the 
risk. In short, the effect of true inspira- 
tion is to elevate the moral and spiritual 
nature, not to give specific directions to 
the intellect. He who imagines that he 
is simply an instrument in the hands of 
the Almighty is of all men the one most 
likely to be following blindly his own im- 
= The man who talks most about 
is inspiration is ordinarily the man who 
has none to speak of; the man whio really 
lives and walks and talks with God 
shows it as Moses did, not by profession, 
but by the radiance of his countenance 
and the elevation of his life.—Christia 
Union. 


Of the late Mr. Carlyle, it is said, 
‘that, after having passed sleepless 
nights, owing to the horrible noise made 
by a Cochin China cock in a neighboring 
garden, Carlyle interviewed the proprie- 
tor of the fowl, and expostulated. The 
owner, a woman, did not think Mr. Car- 
lyle had much cause for compiaint; the 
cock only crew three or four times in tne 
night. ‘Eh, but, woman,’ said the un- 
fortunate philosopher, ‘if you only knew 
what I suffered waiting for him to 
crow!” 


Mrs. Spriggins was boasting of her 
new house. The windows, ‘she said, 
were all stained. ‘‘That’s too bad! But 
won’t turpentine or benzine wash it off ?’’ 


asked the good Mrs. Oldboy. 


The common rhetorical figure of 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
REMEDIES IN THE WORLD FOR 
THE CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Asthma, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, and 
Every affection of the 


THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


including 


CONSUMPTION. 


A WELL-KNOWN PHYSICIAN WRITES: 


“‘ It does not dry up a cough, and leave the cause 
behind, as is the case with most preparations, but 
loosens it, cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of complaint.” 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED. by articles bear- 
mg similar names. Be sure you get 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 


with the signature of “‘I. BUTTS” on the wrapper. 
50 Cents and $1.00 a Bottle. 

Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, Bos- 

don, Mass, Sold by druggists and dealers generally, 


W | 


D 


RDWAY 


THE 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! 
BEST EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE 


West and North-West ! 
The SHORT, SURE and SAFE route between 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


And all points EAST, such as 
Niagara Falls, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Balti- 
more, Pittsburg, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Detroit, Cleveland. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chica- 
go and North-Western and the U. P. R’ys 
depart from, arrive at and use the same 
joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made 
with the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, and the 
Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Pullman Palace Drawing Room Cars 


Are run on all through trains of this road. 
It is the ONLY ROAD between 
Council Bluffs and Chicago 
Upon which is run the 


Celebrated PULLMAN HOTEL Diming Cars! 


Insist upon Ticket Agent selling you tick- 
ets via this road. Examine your Tickets, 
and refuse to buy if they do not read over 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accomme- 
dations you will buy your Tickets by this 
Route AND WILL TAKE NONE OTHER. 

All Ticket Agents seli tickets by this Line. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 


2a V. P. & Gen’l Mang’r, Chicago. 


W. H. Srennetrt, G. P. A., Chicago. 
J. Merepira Davies, Gen’! Ag’t, 8. F. 


Weed & Kingwell. 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Oppost1E Minna BSr., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass. Zinc and Babbit: 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Belis 


Alse a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles ana 
Hose Couplings, et¢., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

OS™ Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore. Md. 


BryMYER Co 


BELLS. 
berch, School, Fire-alarm, Fine-toned. low. priced, 
Catalogue with 1500 ials, prices, ete., scnt free, 


LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Marke: S:., S.F 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights. etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the SCtT- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper. 83.20 a year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Hand book about Patents free. 


Largest, most patents, du- 
rable; 1,000 pianos, $125 tc 
$1.500; $10 monthly, or 
rent. ANTISETT MWoerket 
and Powell streets. f23-lyr 


The California Furniture 
220-226 Bush street, | 


HAVE THE ONLY LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK™OF 


FURNITURE 


“ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


We are Now Selling 


all the Latest Styles 


at Lowest Prices. 


PACIFIC IRON WoRE;ES 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 


TRA P. RANKIN. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & G0. 


A. L. BRAYTO WN 


OFFICE: 127 FIRST STREET, San Prancisco, Cal. 


Builders of Engines, Boilers, 


, And all Classes of Machinery. | 


PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS. embracing the latest and most Improved Ma- 


chinery and Proces-es for Base and Free Ores. 


WATER JACKET SMELTING FURNACES, for both Galena and Copper Ores, of the most 


Improved Construction. 


Having built nearly every successful workt::s Furnace on the Coast we 


are prepared to guarantee the best results attainable in all classes of Ores. 
HOISTING AND PUMPING MACHINERY, embracing all knowu improvements. 
WHEELOCK’S AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE, beyond question the most economical 


and perfect wo rking engine now made. 


WALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. 
cent. less steam than any other Pump in the market. 

Sole Agents for HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Furnace. 
Over fifty of them in use on this coast. 


ing Furnace made. 


The best in use. Will work with thirty per 


The only successful chloridiz- 


Parties wauting any kind of Mining Machinery are requested to send for Illustrated Oircuizr. 


BOOTS 


AND 


SHOES 


Just Received! 


FULLS'LINE LADIE’, CENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Common Sense Shoes: 


ALSO, THE ELEGANT 


Spanish Arch French Kid Boots. 
Also, BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
THEM 4 
Custom Work is Our Specialty. 
s== Send for Cur System of Self-Measurement and Price List. 


Ladies French Kid Boots, Gentlemen's French Ties, to Order,! $5. 
Ke A ST’ SS, 


Corner Market and 'Duront Streets, Sen Francisco. 


CEO. SILVESTER, 


IMPORTER, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEIL§IN 


‘ 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Fruit and Evergreen Trees, Plants, Etc., Eic 
ALFALFA, GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
In Large Quantities and Offered in Lots to Suit Purchasers. 
Hedge Shears, Pruning and Budding Knives, Green House Syringes, Etc. 
Seed Warehouse, 317 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


H. CGC. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


618 Clay St., 8S. F. 


Job Printing neatly and prom pily executed. 
Orders from the country faithfully execut+d. 


Particular Attention Paid te Friacdng 
Newspapers, Church Bulletins, 
Lodge Journals, etc. 


ROSES 


Ihe estab‘ishment makin SPECIA 
BUSINESS OF ROSES. 50L RCE HOUSE 
for alone. We deliver Strong Pot Picnts, 
suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail, postpaid. 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $i; 
i2tor$2; io for$3; 26 for$4; 35 for$s; 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in Pre- 
os than most es 


Treatise on the Rose,70 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, 


& 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


ST. DAVID’S 


A FIRST CLASS LODGING HOTEL. 


Contains (55 Rooms. No. 715 How- 
ard St., Near Third, S. F. 


This house is especially designed as a com- 
fort able home for gentlemen and ladies visiting 
the city from the interior. No dark rooms. 
Gas and running water in each room. The 
floors are covered with body Brussels Carpet, 
and all of the furniture is made of solid black 
walnut. Each bed has a spring mattrass, with 
an additional hair top mattrass, making them 
the most luxurious and healthy beds in the 
world.’ Ladies wishing to cook for themselves 
or families, are allowed the free use of a large 
public kitchen and diniag-room, with dishes. 
rervants wash the dishes and keen up a fire 
from 6 a.m. to7P.m. Hot and cold baths, a 
large parlor and reading room, containing & 
Grand Piano—al!l free to guests. No guest al- 
lowed to use the linen once used by another. 
Price of single rooms per night, 50 cents; per 
week, from $2.50 upwards. 


R. HUGHES, Proprietor. 


At Market St. Ferry. take Omnibus line of 
street cars to the corner of Third and Howard. 
9nov-tf 


ALBERT G. NYE, 


1033 Market St., San Francisco, 


Has in stock for 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


MATERIALS FOR OIL PAINTING, WATER 
COLOR PAINTING, WAX WORK, 
DRAWING AND 


Artists’ Materials 


Of every Description. 


ALSO PICTURES Or 


Alpine Flowers and Foreign Scenery. 


In Water Colors, for 


ARTISTS’ STUDIES AND COPIES. 
The finest ever seen in this city. 


CELEBRATED FOREICN ARTISTS 
Among them are 
MESDAMES VOUGA, REMY. HEGG, AND 
JULIUS HOEPPNER. 


Birthday, Christmas and New Years 
Cards in great Variety. 


Pictures framed to order as usual. 


Zz THIS NEW 
 SRELASTIC TRUSS 


—_ 


aa im center, adapts itself to all tions 

of the body, 

Circu 

IIL, 


aod night, and a radical cure cer- 


the 
the 
1s is easy, durable cheap, Chica lars 


Truss Co., 
W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed te 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Eatrance, No. 6 O'Farrell St. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAE. 


[Wepnespay, Jan. 25, 1882. 


« 


Ghe acitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, Jan. 25, 1882. 


All letters and remittances should be ad- 
dressed simpply: Tue Pactric, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Gospel meetings now in progress 
in this city, led by Brothers Whittle, 
McGranahan and Hallenbeck , are exceed- 
ingly interesting and profitable. Mr. 
Cree, though here on a special mission 
connected with the business matters of 
the Y. M..C. A., is often in the meet- 
ings, and as active there as his duties 
and health will allow. Christian minies- 
ters and church members are showing a 
spirit of unity and earnestness, and many 
sinners are seeking salvation. But in 
order that the work may _ reach 
all parts and, classes of this worldly 
city, there needs to be more 
unity, consecration, work and payer. 
We hope that all who read Tue Pactric 
will pray for, and that all who are within 
reach will engage very earnestly in, this 
work. Let us stand by these servants of 
God, whose labors have been so signallv 
blessed in-this, and other lands. ‘This 
opportunity will not come again. We 
need more rain for our fields, but far 
more do we need the rain of righteousness 
—showers of heavenly blessing. And 
these we are certain of if we will ‘‘bring 
all the;tithes into the storehouse.”’ 


It is pleasant to read that the mission- 
aries of the London Missionary Society, 
operating in the neighborhood of Lake 
Tanganyika in Central Africa, have 
named their new station on the west of 
the lake in the Mtowa country, Plymouth 
Rock. Surely, the Pilgrims did build, if 
not more wisely, yet a great deal more 
than they knew. This that they did 
shall be told even in the heart of the 
dark continent as a memorial of them. 


« Some of us are priding ourselves on 
the fact that the Old World is becoming 
so dependent on us for some of the essen- 
tials of life, and not a few of the advan- 
tages of our civilization. The street- 
railways of America are becoming com- 
mon in foreign cities, and now we read 
that trains of Pullman cars, from this 
side of the Ocean, are running from Lon- 
don to the coast, and that these are 
lighted by electricity with Edison’s incan- 
descent lamps. We are glad to be able 
thus to recompense the mother country 
for the manifold forms of benefit conferred 
on us through two centuries, and we 
hope there will be no end of reciprocal 


endeavors and mutual advantages. We 


think the religious people of England and 
America led off in the endeavor after 
mutual helpfulness by an exchange of 
ministers of the Gospel. Certainly we 
have received some royal preachers from 
the Old World, and we think that side 
has received some from us who have 
been lights and -guides in their way. 
And, even now, our evangelists are in 
Great Britain preaching and moving the 
masses as it is given to few men in any 
land to move them. 


— 


Correspondents are assuring us that 
there has been no time, in our generation, 
when the nations of Europe were mak- 
ing haste to arm themselves as just now. 
There is such a fement here and there, 
and the rivalries and jealousies are so 
many, that if one nation iucreases its 
soldiery, builds new ships of war, rehab- 
ilitates its fortresses, or procures a new 
style of canon, forthwith every other na- 
tion does the same. At present all is 
done quietly and privately, as if each 
country thought the other was not on 
the watch, and might be taken by sur- 
prise. Probably, as things are, this is 
the best way to prevent war, to have 
each nation so fully armed, and with 
such deadly weapons, that the attacking 
party would be sure of defeat. But, it 
is asad state of things, and a dreadful 
necessity. How it diminishes popula- 
tion, limits production, taxes industry, 
robs homes, lowers morality, and hinders 
religion. Who can fail to be grateful to 
God for a country to live in that keeps up 
no navy, has only a nominal army, that 
taxes but lightly even to pay its debts, 
and that leaves all people to prosper as 
they will in this life, and bids them se- 
cure the blessedness of the life thatis to 
be. 


Last Saturday’s Bulletin affirms that 
“the ugly men and women are to-day 
one of the great moral forces of the 
world,” and more in the same vein; at 
the expense of ‘‘the good, smooth, amia- 
ble souls,” who lack a high courage and 
a firm decision. There is some wit and 
more truth in the article; but it must not 
be too seriously taken; for it seems to 
impugn virtue, and to arraign republican- 
ism. The humble, good, and intelligent 
masses are ‘‘the people” of whom we 
hear so much and talk so honorably, and 


to whom appeal is made from those 
‘‘ugly” dictators in human affairs who 
try ‘‘torun” cities, states, and nations, 
without respect to the wishes of the great 
public. Isn’t it, in fact, ‘‘the ugly men 
and women’’ who are always making us 
treuble and forever leading us astray, 
and who would take us all to the bad, 
if it were not that the ‘‘good, easy souls” 
break off their work long enough to vote 
them down or otherwise put a veto on 
their proceedings? 


A runaway team with a wreck of a 
wagon behind dashed by the house, and 
came to a stand (through exhaustion) not 
far beyond. The woman rushed out to 
see, and specially charged the man who 
had come up, and was trying to release 
the quivering horses from their gearing, 
not to becruel to them, but to ‘‘pat”’ them 
and comfort them. She despised the 
man who was cruel to a horse; if she 
was married to such a man she would 
get divorced from him. She once saw gn 
exhibition in her girlhood that took away 
all her admiration from a certain young 
man, though he had since been a judge 
in California. Of course, the proper treat- 
ment of frightened animals is not that of 
severity. And while all cruelty to animals 
should be punished, and sometimes is, 
there are forms of real cruelty which pass 
without rebuke; such as over-working, 
ill-protecting, under-feeding, hard-task- 
ing (for exhibition). over-straining in a 
race, and sheer neglect in old age. We 
agree with those who think that the per- 
son who is habitually cruel to domestic 


animals is very likely to be inhumang, 


toward his kind, if not a ‘‘cross-patch”’ 
in his own house. The habit grows, and 
a little brief authority works mischief. 
But the tendernesses of our nature need 
education and development, and for lack 
of such drawing out they sometimes lay 
dormant where the genus of them are 
abundantly lodged. So that a youth 
who has wonted himself to a thoughtless, 
arbitrary and domineering treatment, 
comes naturally enough to a haughty 
insolence toward all kinds of inferiors, 
because he knows no better by any con- 
scious sense of wrong. He needs train- 
ing, discipline, a little experience of his 
own methods. His ignorance may not 
quite excuse him; but his misfortune 
should modify our estimate of the moral 
turpitude of his conduct. 


A strong effort is making for what is 
known as a ‘‘reciprocity’’ treaty with 
Mexico, after the style of that made some 
years ago with the Hawaiian Kingdom. 
Such a treaty would bring us several ar- 
ticles at cheaper rates. If it would bring 
us only one excellent article ot coffee at 
reduced prices, it would prove a great 
benefit to us. It is objected that we 
might gain nothing, in a financial way, 
by such a treaty. ‘Suppose it were so, 
to begin with and for a few years. That 
would be nothing we could not well 
afford. We want the good-will of Mexi- 
co, the confidence of her rulers, and the 
familiar intercourse of her people. To 
obtain these we must have railways and 
steamers, travel and trade, postal facili- 
ties and telegraphs, not to say missions 
and church fellowships. No doubt the 
greater advantage would accrue to Mexi- 
co. That were as desirable as it is in- 
evitable. Her need is the greater, and 
we should aid the weaker party. We 
should help to rejuvenate and renovate 
Mexico, and take joy of our opportunity. 


Not on the Atlantic alone is there talk 
of fast lines of steamers. Here on the 
Pacific we are to have swifter craft, as 
soon as the vessels can be procured, to 
ply between this city and Hawaiian 
Islands. It is promised that the trip will 
be made to Honolulu in seven days. 
This is surely practicable, if the Atlantic 
can be crossed in five days; since thére 
are 2800 miles of rough water to pass 
over on that side, and 2100 miles of 
smooth water to sail on this side. More 
and more our intercourse with these 
islands increases, by trade and travel; 
and fast steamers will secure a large pat- 
ronage. Who that journeys does not 
wish to see the hugest volcano of the 
world, the glories of south-western seas, 
the wonders of coral reefs,! the beauties 
of a tropical scene, and the marvels of one 
of the latest of civilizations on the globe. 
Our ministry, our msssionaries, our 
teachers, our friends, our interests are 
there, in no small numbers, and we hope 
that the swift steamers will come, the 
treaty of reciprocity stand, and ‘‘ the 
Islands’’ be still more bountifully -blest 
than ever before—religiously, education- 
ally, and financially. 


Attention should hee been called last 
week to the observance of the last Thurs- 
day of January, (the 26th) asa day of 


prayer for colleges and other institutions 


of learning (of the higher grades) in our 
country, and in all countries. It is very 
desirable to have this day fitly observed 
among our churches on this coast. Prob- 
ably some of the ministers and churches 


have arranged for a proper service, 


without any reminder from us. It ought 
to become an anniversary of such pe- 
culiar power and precious memory as_ to 
fix its own time and method, as firmly as 
the ‘‘Week of Prayer” has done. All 
our schools need prayer in them, and 
prayer for them; more especially those in 
which character-forming is going for- 
ward with rapidity and energy. 


The Pastor in His Study. 


BY REV. W. E. IWAMS, 


We need solitude to fit us for society, 
and we need society to fit ua for solitude. 
We can never know ourselves without 
the help of both solitude and society. 
Society is a mirror in which we can find 
ourselves by the law of reflection. Soli- 
tude affords ample opportunity to analyze 


and meditate on the lessons learned in so-. 


ciety. Moses and Jesus and Paul and 
ten thousand others passed through a pe- 
riod of seclusion before entering upon a 
career of publicity. 

Our Lord was often alone during his 
active ministry. 

Cold mountains and the midnight air 

Witnessed the fervor of his prayer,”’ 

He was alone, yet not alone; for the 
Father was with Him, and angels came 
and ministered unto Him. ‘The angels 
may come and miuister unto us when the 
demons we meet in society take their de- 
parture. There are good angels in every 
‘still hour.” 

Introspection is wise employ if not in 
excess. Both society and solitude have 
their own peculiar perils and helps. Tne 
world is too much with us, and we must 
fly to utter loneliness; but utter loneli- 
ness too hus its temptations; and so like 
a pendulum we should vibrate back to the 
world. We need the still hour for men- 
tal and moral recuperation. Physicians 
say that the process of bodily repair goes 
on chiefly, if not solely, during sleep; and 
so speaking of the soul a poet sings: 

**In secret silence of the mind, _ 

My heaven and there my God I find.’’ 

It was in society the Master said, 
‘*Who touched me? I feel that virtue 
has gone out from me.’’ But even he 
found Satan in the wilderness; but he 
overcame the evil one by the truth which 
he had learned, no doubt, in solitude. 

‘Tt is written.”  ‘‘It is written.” 
Truth is a wall of fire round any soul. 
It is more than fire; it is sword. Itisa 
fortification. But it is nothing at all if 
not believed and trusted and used day 
by day. 

In our age the pastor who is not much 
in his study must suffer, It is our 
duty to keep up with the proces- 
sion. We are living in a thrilling cen- 
tury. Children know more now than 
philosophers knew a few centuries ago. 


‘‘The thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns.” 

The pastor’s study is for prayer and for 
knowledge. Prayer, because we need 
a reverent and child-like spirit as we ap- 
proach either God’s works or God’s word. 
Knowledge, because to know ourselves 
and nature aud history and God, is to 
have power; and to have power is to 
command respect, command audience. 
Says Tennyson: 

‘‘Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

And more of reverence in us dwell.”’ 

No other profession demands so wide 
a culture as ours. The physician can 
succeed if he be a man of only one idea. 
The lawyer can rise to fame, and never 
go outside of his law library. But the 
ideal clergyman must be a man of wide 
and diversified reading. Our libraries 
must number not only works of theology, 
but of philosophy, of science, of history, 
of biography, of general literature. 
Knowledge is power. 

But there are perils in the pastor’s 
study. What are they? Let me men- 
tion three or four: 

I. Familiarity with elegant litera- 
ture may unconsciously lead us to adopt 
a style of expression too remote from the 
limited vocabulary of the masses. The 
common people heard Jesus gladly. 
‘‘Partly, at least, because he used the 
plain language of the common people. 
They understood him. Not long ago I 
went, with a lady of fair intelligence, to 
hear a prominent clergyman; and on our 
way home she innocently said to me: 
‘‘What did he mean? What was his 
sermon for? I could not understand 
him.” I tried to explain it all to her, 
but I did not succeed very well, for the 
fact was, I hardly understood it all my- 
self. The preacher seemed to be in a 
fog. His sermon was a nebula, and not 
a star nor a constellation. It was not 
clear-cut, not well defined. His style 
was too bookish. His sentences too 
long, too elaborate. 

‘You don’t expect the likes of me to 
understand the great Dr. Chalmers,” 
said a humble old Seotch lady. ‘‘Jg- 
nobum pro magnifico.” I heard of one 
good minister who said he always said 
one or two things in every sermon above 
the comprehension of his hearers— 
to make them respect him. But 
the great preachers of our day— 
Spurgeon, John Hall, Talmage, 
Beecher, are understood every time. 
They use short sentences, simple words. 
They paint great, distinct, strong pic- 
tures for the masses. They usea broad 
canvas and @ large brush. They are too 
wise to seek to be merely fine. They 
prefer to be vivid, distinct, overwhelm- 
ing. They take one idea at atime and 
make it blaze like a vast conflagration, 
Jesus did the same. His seniences were 
short, sharp and decisive. We ought not 
merely to be understood. We ought to 
be so clear, so incisive, so strong, 80 
coarse (speaking artistically) that our peo- 
ple could not misunderstand us. 

II. Our second peril is that we may 
in our study be tempted to employ 
themes that shall possess an intellectual 
interest for ourselves personally. Every 
studious minister has felt this temptation. 
We toooften preach along the line of ourown 
reading, instead of aiming first of all to feed 
the sheep and to feed the lambs. The fact 


follows: 


is, preaching-—the preaching of the gospel- 


is a very simple task, and we are in con- 
stant danger of forgetting its simplicity. 
To seek to attract attention to our own 
gifts or graces, or our own culture, is 
aside from the sweet simplicity of the 
gospel. It is treason to Christ. It is 
trifling with souls. To send our people 
away less pleased with the preacher than 
displeased with themselves is our con- 
stant duty. But self eternally will seek 
to assert itself, and, alas! how few of us are 
willing always to hide behind the cross of 
Christ. I plead for more simplicity. Em- 
erson’s sentences sing and shine like stars. 
They are brief, but Oh! how choice, how 
rare the diction. Let us all discard the 
compound sentence and learn to talk like 
Jesus, and other earnest souls. Preach 
so that poor little woman in a black bon- 
net over there in the corner may and 
must understand you, Get down off 
your stilts. Quit fooling, and be a man. 
Get out of a metaphysical fog—out of it 
into the light of Jesus—the light of the 
world. 


II]. The last peril of the study I 
shall now name is the danger of losing 
our own faith by too much attention to 
the skeptical liberature of the day. I tell 
you, it takes a strong faith to go un- 
scathed or unshaken through the keen, 
subtle, plausible positions of modern ma- 
terializm. 

This we ministers must do, We must 
know our enemies—their strength, their 
weapons, their tactics, their movements, 
or else lose the respect of the cultivated 
classes. But modern materialism is 
powerful. Grant that arose or an in- 
sect is but the resultant of physical or- 

anization and how difficult it is to prove 
that the human mind is something differ- 
ent, something higher. If instinct be on- 
ly the music of the organ, why not intel- 
lect ? 

The literature of our day is skeptical. 
So is the science. Col. Ingersoll mareh- 
es up and down the land flushed with 
victory and begging for a foeman worthy 
of his steel. Poor old Jere Black 
was to our cause more hurt than help. 
But Col. Ingersoll is only a rude materi- 
alist. He deties the armies of the living 
God. 

Now, we ministers are in perpetual 
peril of losing our own faith and spirit- 
uality by giving too much heed to the 
atheistic literature of our day. In our 
reading we must prefer positive truth. 
We must search the Scriptures, not for 
texts, but for food for our own starving 
souls. We must find the bread of life 
and the water of life. 

Character lies back of language and is 
the secret of power. We must find God, 
and the fountain of inspiration. Our 
faces must shine as we come down from 
the mount of study and of prayer. 
When we are in dead earnest, our style 
will take care of itself. Our hope is in 
the grand fact that the human mind is 
constructed so as to make man a relig- 
ious being. Not all the Ingersolls on 
earth can make the human soul cease to 
cry out for God, the living God. Our 
hearers have within themselves a secret 
friend of Eternal Truth. God has not 
left Himself without witness; that wit- 
ness is the constitution of the human 
soul itself. 

Let us, then, not forsake our studies. 
To pray well is to study well. Perils 
there may be, but, thank Gou, helps al- 
so and encouragements and joys. 


A Constitutional and Effective Means 
for the Suppression of Polygamy 
Among the Mormons. 


The country has been for years dis¢ 
cussing the ways and means for the 
extinguishment of polygamy in Utah, and 
we are now scarcely nearer a solution of 
the difficulty than we were ten years ago. 

The difficulty lies in that clause of the 
Constitution which guarantees the full 
excercise of religious faith, and the fact 
that the Mormons declare polygamy as 
one of the tenents of their religion. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, adopted near 
the beginning of our Government, was as 


‘*Congrees shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.”’ 

The writer, some time since, was con- 
versing with one of the chief officers of 
the Mormon Church in Utah, about his 
peculiar tenents, when he remarked: 
‘‘They charge us with being hostile to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
On the contrary, we are most strongly 
attached to it, because w affords us all 
the protection we have got. It promises 
us freedom and protection in our religion, 
and polygamy is one of our fundamental 
articles of religious belief.’ 

Now it is within the power of Congress 
and the States to amend the Con- 
stitution, and this has been done several 
times. We think that there would be no 
difficulty in securing the adoption of 
something like the following: 

Article XVI of Amendments to the 
Constitation : 

“The freedom of religion guaranteed 
in the first Amendment to the Constitua- 
tion of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to tolerate polygamy, nor excuse 
licentiousness, nor justify practices incon- 
sistent with the public peace and safety. 
Congress shall enforce this amendment 
by appropriate legislation.’’ 

The latter part of the above is quoted 
from a provision in the Constitution of 
the State-of New York, that has existed 
under all changes from the beginning, 
and has never met with the least diff- 
culty in observance. There should be 
no hesitation or delay in the adoption of 
a measure that would at once remove the 
‘*protection” now claimed by the Mor- 
mons for the chief abomination in their 
creed. 


Philadelphia is agitating a project fer 


an elevated railroad. 


Home Missionary Bal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


The American Congregational Union— 
Remembered and Commended. 


At the Quarterly Meeting of the Per- 
manent Committee of Home Missions, 
the committee appointed by the General 
Association read their report in behalf 
of the American Congregational Union. 
It was voted that the report be published 
in the Paciric. As the work of the 
Union is so vitally connected with Home 
Missions, we have asked the privilege of 
putting it in our columns. 


THE REPORT. 


At the last meeting of the General 
Association of Congregational Churches 
of California, the undersigned were ap- 
pointed.a committee to present to the 
churches the claims of the American Con- 
gregational Union, and to make an appeal 
for a more liberal sipport of this benefi- 
cent organization. Inthe discharge of 
their duty, your committee would re- 
spectfully cal] attention to the following 
facts: 

1. That the American Congregationa! 
Union is the recognized almoner of our 
Congregational churches, having re- 
ceived from the National Council held 
at St. Louis the strongest approval, to- 
gether with a recommendation that the 
contributions to its treasury should not 
be less than $100,000 a year. 

2. That during its existence of twenty- 
eight years, it has made grants and 
loans to feeble churches to the amount of 
nearly $1,000,000, and has thus aided 
in the erection of 1,120 sanctuaries—more 
than one-third of all the Congregational 
meeting-houses in the land—most of 
which could not have been built but for 
the aid thus rendered. 

3. That during the past year it has 
made grants and loans to 71 churches, 
paid grants to 41 churches to the amount 
of more than $21,000, and has pledged 
assistance to 60 additional churches— 
which are expected soon to call for the 
promised help. ; 

4. That during the past year, of the 
3,745 churches in America, only 964 
contributed to the treasury of this so- 
ciety, whose specific work is to aid feeble 
churches in securing places of worship; 
while here in California, the entire 
amount received from 16 of our 83 
churches was but $288. 

5. That the immense tide of immigra- 
tion, sweeping across the older Western 
States into the new West, imperatively 
demands larger contributions to this 
work of church building. A house of 
worship is a necessity, and the struggling 
communities in the new States ana Ter- 
ritories cannot build without help from 
the churches. 

In view of these facts, your committee 
would earnestly urge upon the Congre- 
gational churches of this State the duty of 
contributing according to their ability to 
this worthy society. Especially would 
they appeal to those churches which 
have received aid from the Union, and 
have pledged themselves to forward a 
yearly offering to its treasury to make 
good their promises, that the one hundred 
needy churches now seeking aid from 
the Union may not be sent empty away. 

T. K. 
STEPHEN 8. SMITH. 

Nota Bene.—Read again what the 
report says to ‘‘the churches that have 
received aid,” etc. 


Religiaus Intelligence, 


California. 


The monthly meeting of the ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions” will be held 
in Oakland, at the Golden Gate Academy, 
on Seminary Hill, on Wednesday, Feb. 
1, at 2p.m. Come one, come all, and 
at the same time. Take a look at our 
Academy and Seminary, and note their 
growth and prosperity. 

At the Congregational Club last Mon- 
day, Rev. O. H. Gulick, for ten years 
a missionary in Japan, gave a very in- 
teresting lecture upon the people, lan- 
guage, and gospel effort in Japan. The 
subject at the Club next Monday will be 
‘Our Mission in Mexico,”’ to be present- 
ed by Rev. T. K, Noble. 


C. W. Broadbent was at Eureka Val- | 


ley last Sabbath and had a good day. 


Dr. Mooar preached at Plymouth Ave. 
Church, Oakland, last Sabbath morn- 
ing, on ‘‘Multitudes glorifying God.” 
A very interesting young people's meei- 
ing*was held atnight. At a recent after- 
Christmas service, held in connection 
with the Church, the highly esteemed 
pastor was substantially remembered. 


Last Sabbath Rev. C. A. Savage 
preached on ‘‘Sowing in tears and rea 
ing in joy.” At night Rev. O. H. 
Gulick lectured cn Japan. 

At Petaluma, Rev. Dr. Jones dis- 


coursed last Sunday on ‘‘I know in whom 
have believed.’’ 


According to a Santa Cruz paper, we 
see that three evening services were held 
in our church there during the last week. 


We have been glad to receive the first 
number of Church and Sunday-School, 
a monthly paper issued by the pastor. 
Sunday-school and Yoke Fellows of the 
First Congregational church of Oakland. 
It presents a good appearance, and can- 
not but be useful. 

The first number of The Glow Worm, 
from St. Mary’s Hall, Benicia, has also 
come to hand. In its salutatory it works 
in the names of different papers, and does 
not forget THe Paciric. May the spark 
of The Glow Worm shine on increasingly, 


Rev. Dr. Jones of Petaluma has gone 
up for a short visit to Portlaad, Oregon. 


SacramENTO.—Meetings are now held 
nearly every night by all the churches 
that united in the meetings with Major 
Whittle. Dr. Dwinell holds meetings 
every evening except Saturday. A ten- 
der, earnest feeling prevails. Some ask 
prayer for themselves—many ask for 
relatives and friends. Many are re- 
joicing in a new found hope of forgive- 
ness of sins. 

Other Denominations. 


PResBYTERIAN.—The Napa church re- 
cently collected over $180 for foreign 
missions. ——Three persons joined the 
Woodbridge church at last communion. 
The First Presbyterian church in 
this city is reported as sold to the Pres- 
byterian Chinese Mission for $22,500. A 
lot for the new church has been offered 
in the vicinity of Sacramento street aid 
Van Ness Avenue. 

Meruopist.—The work progresses at 
Arcata, and is more encouraging than for 
years. A revival is being experienced 
at Lorenzo, on the Santa Cruz Circuit. 
Also at Guerneville, Sonoma county. 
Thirty-six persons have been added to 
the Occidental church, as result of spec- 
ial meetings. 

Unrrarsan.—The Unitarian church, on 
Geary street, is reported as sold for $118,- 
000. The Seciety will probably build 
again soon, somewhere in the Western 
Addition. 


A Year of Jubilee—Jan. 19, 1882. 


Plymouth Chareh people are not, as a 
rule, a merry-making people. They go to 
and from their old, loved meeting-house 
on Taylor street, with all the gravity 
that becomes their name and reputation. 
But on Thursday last, they departed 
from this usual line of rectitude, and 
went west, instead of east—west, to the 
house of their pastor, Rev. T. K. Noble— 
on the jubilee occasion that had come 
in his lite—that jubillee which comes not 
in every one’s life, and rarely but once 
—that jubilee when he begins to number 
his years by placing his ‘‘5’s”’ first instead 
of the last of two figures in ennumerating 
his birthdays; in short, our pastor had, in 
the goodness of God, another birthday, 
and that the fiftieth. The trumpet did 
not exactly sound to bring the tribes to- 
gether, and yet, as if actuated simulta- 
neously by one impulse, they came, ut- 
terly regardless of the fact that there is 
a limit to California houses. ‘he pas- 
tor and his wife dined with the daugh- 
ter on Eddy street, which gave the con- 
spirators a fine, opportunity to get pos- 
session. In due time they returned to 
find their usually quiet dwelling pos- 
sessed by a not exactly gay company, 
neither was it one of excessive gravity, 
who were all eagerness to know if it was 
really a surprise to the good pastor. 
W hen it was found to be even so, the satis- 
faction was great to find that Plymouth 
Church; composed of a majority of wo- 
men, could keep a secret. 

Mr. W. M. Searby having been iuvit- 
ed so to do, gave Mr. Noble a cordial 
welcome to his own house, begging him 
‘‘to make himself entirely at home,’’ and 
giving a brief review from the starting 
point of the half-century now so pleasant- 
ly rounded out, nearly an entire decade 
of which having been spent in the work 
and fellowship of Plymouth Church. 
Then followed a piano solo from one of our 
favourite young lady pianists; then an ap- 
propriate song from the ever welcome 
voice of Mrs. Pierce. The encore, 
‘*Darby and Joan,” was, of course, the 
‘fold, old story,’’ in its quaint dress. 
A fine piano solo was given by Mr. 
Dellapiane, one of the firstmusicians in 
our city, after which, a little fairy figure 
was piaced upon achair, and in the sweet 
simplicity and grace whieh characterizes 
all this little maiden’s performances, 


presented the delighted pastor with a’ 


most lovely basket of flowers, to the tune 
of the following words, writen by Mrs. 
Leale. The lines speak for themselves: 


Only. 


‘‘Only our church, but it chances to stand 
On a rock called Plymouth, so firm in our 
land 
That it’s grown and waxed strong, and so 
mightily spread, 
That . _— a small chapel has reared up its 
ead. 


‘‘Only our pastor! Ah, we know his worth, 

And joyfully honor this day of his birth; 

Gladly we bring brightest wishes to strew 

The path of his life-work, and gladden his 
view. 


‘‘Only one birthday more, but it says: 

Fifty steps finished along in life’s Ways; 
Fifty steps on in the dear Master’s path, 
Fifty steps upward toward heaven he hath. 


“Only one decade with us, yet we know 


How truly and kindly he’s helped ‘gainst ° 


our foe. 
He has smiled many smiles, he has wept 
many tears, 


Through the lights and the shades of these 
last ten years. 


‘‘Only a little more silver hair, 

Only a wrinkle here and there; 

The change so slight, as we look it o’er, 
We’re almost sure that it came before. 


“Yes; we're forced to admit that we've 
whitened his hair; 

’'Twere better, perhaps, that we’d lightened 
his care; 

But we still will believe that our love is not 
vain, 

That sometime and somebow to him it’s 
brought gain. 


“Only some flowers, but it chances to-night, 
That be aa all kindly and faces all 
right, 
We, — their beauty, our best wishes 
send, 


To the soul of our pastor, our shepherd and 
friend. 


“Only a word, but ’tis spoken in love, 
With a whispered prayer to our Father 
4 above, 
ur pastor to guard, in age as in youth, 
And ~ Se to fill with peace and with 
ruth. 


“To keep his path in the clear, white light, 

To give oom grace, should he find some 
night; 

To increase his store, to lengthen his span. 

God bless our pastor, our own noble man.” 


This was greeted by a gush of applause, 
after which Judge Sawyer, in the name 
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of the trustees, with many kind words of 
appreciation and affectionate remembrance 
of the past years of fellowship as pastor 
and people, presented Mr. Noble with a 
beautiful gold-headed cane. |A voice in 
the rear: ‘‘If any one says anything 
about our pastor being caned he will be 
put out!’’] And so the usual threat was 
omitted; for no one wanted to be put 
out. This cane had on its hilt an exact 
etching of old Plymouth, so that if in the 
progress of events it should ever be ob- 
literated from the memory of its pastor, 
or should its comely spire be leveled with 
the ground, in the imperishable gold it 
will still remain to call up sweet and hal- 
lowed memories. On the end of the 
handle is the open Bible, with the em- 
blematic sun of righteousness shedding 
its rays on all, ana especially emanating 
from Plymouth Church. On the reverse 
side, steamboat, railroad, telegraph lines, 
in miniature, by the graver’s skill, 
make a combination which say that re- 
ligion and commerce go hand-in-hand for 
the world’s enlightenment and progress. 

Judge Sawyer’s remarks were intro- 
duced by a poem, which was an acrostic, 
written by a lady who has done many 
kind and graceful favors to us on occa- 
sions, and whose pleasant face we always 
welcome to our gatherings. 

Mr. Noble replied most happily, in his 
usual vein of pleasant response to these 
‘‘entirely unexpected and repeated ex- 
pressions of kindness,’’ and said that like 
Mr. Lincoln, “it reminded him of a little 
story.’ ‘The story was told, and good 
cheer pervaded the whole company, while 
many other gifts were presented. 

But Plymouth church folks, although 
they enjoy to the utmost these ‘‘ feasts 
of reason, and flow of soul,” have a weak- 
ness for eating, and so nothing is com- 
plete without it. Accordingly, Judge 
Thompson, with his characteristic good 
sense, forgetting that it wasa Christian 
company and not a Turkish, asked the 
150 and more to be seated, which ob- 
viously they did not, while they enjoyed 
the delicious coffee, sandwiches, cake 
and ice-cream, furnished by the gentle- 
men and ladies for the occaion. 

This was an evening long to be remem- 


‘bered as one which will atill closer cement 


the tie between pastor and people, and 
which awakens many joyful as well as 
grave thoughts. Is not aman who has 
arrived at the sunny height of 50 in good 
physical and mental condition, in a bet- 
ter position to do his best work, than at 
any previous period of his life? 

Isit not a kind of Pisgah’s top, from 
which he can see the beautiful Canaan 
over yonder, as well as occupy a com- 
manding position as to the way the bat- 
tle rages between right and wrong, sin 
and righteousness ? 

And what a treasure is the experience 
of these years, Joaded with its lessons, 
and its garnered treasures of learning. 
“So teach us all to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” 


Died—On Saturday last, Jan. 21st, in Ban- 
gor, Maine, Rev. Dr. Enoch Pond, aged 
90 years. 
Dr. Pond was for a time pastor of the 

Congregational church at Ward, (now 

Auburn) Mass. For about four vears 

he was in Boston as editor of the Spirit 


of the Pilgrims, then in Phe hard depths 


of the Unitarian controversy. 

In 1832 he became Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Bangor ‘theological 
Seminary, and there he has . remained as 
Professor and President to the hour of 
hisdeath. Dr. Pond is well known as the 


author of many books, which rank among 


the best theological and - Biblical litera- 
ture of our time. But that seminary at 
Bangor, his care and his joy, the place 
of his long life-labors, and the object of 
his daily prayers, remains as his greatest 
monument. How dear is the memory of 
‘Father Pond” to the hearts of hundreds 
of Bangor students, now among our 
noblest ministers and missionaries. To 
his son, our brother Rev. W. ©. Pond 
of this city, our sympathy is extended in 
this hour of sorrow, and also our congrat- 
ulation that he is the son of such an 
honored servant of God, who lived so 
long, and so nobly and so usefully, and 
who has passed so easily and peacefully 
to the bosom of his God. 


Epitor oF ‘‘Paciric’’—Dear Brother: 
I am filled with profound sorrow as the 
tidings came across the continent of the 
death of our beloved Dr. Yond, late 


President of Bangor Theological Semi- 


nary, Maine. During my course of three 
years study in that Seminary, it was my 
pleasure to know something of that sweet 
and beautiful life. He was a grand old 
man, and his presence among us was a 
constant benediction and an inspiration to 
everything good. 

His life was crowded with singularly 
self-denying service for the Master. The 
seminary which was his pride and joy to 
the end, stands a monument t» his un- 
tiring zeal and unselfish love. Bangor is 
to-day in tears, and we would fain min- 
gle our tears with those of the bereaved 
family, and all who mourn his loss. He 
has gone to the ‘‘grave in a full age like 
as a shock of corn cometh in his season 
yet he lives, and his memory will linger 
in the hearts of thousands apon whom his 
blessing has falllen. His kind voice is 
hushed and his form so familiar has 
passed from our view; yet we shall alway 
see him in his accustomed place where 
he had sat and taught for upwards of 
forty years. We feel like saying with 
Elisha, ‘‘My father, my father! the 
chariots ot Israeland the horseman there- 
of !” 

May his mantle fall upon us who re- 
main. R. F. Trove, 

Asst. Sect. Y. M.C.A.,S. F. 


Over seven hundred thousand foreign- 
ers came to this country in 1881, design- 
ing to make it their permanent home. 
This is without parallel in any previous 
year. ‘The prospect is, that during the 
current year an equal, if not a greater 
number, will be added to our foreign-born 
population. 


Gospel Meetings. 


{Continued from first page. ] 


don’t reserve for himself. You can 
turn your backs upon God, and he can 
turn his back upon you. 

3. God teaches that this dispensa- 
tion shall not go on forever. The gospel 
is now preached as a testimony. When 
all have heard then this dispensation 
will close. You won’t always be troubled 
with preaching. Five foolish virgias had 
the invitation but did not heed it until too 
late. Every man can be saved now, 
but after Christ leaves his throne of grace, 
and sits upon his throne of judgment, 
then it will be too late. 

And now I want to call your attention 
to three cases where the door was shut: 
Luke xviii: 9. To the Pharisee the door 
was shut. And many a church member 
will find the door shut. A man can go 
to hell saying his prayers. God help us 
to be sincere. The Pharisee might have 
been saved, had he come as did the pub- 


lican, through the bleeding Lamb repent- } 


ing. The Pharisee was self-righteous. 
There are more Pharisees outside the 
church than in. If you trust in your 
morality, the oor is shut. 

The second case is that recorded in 
Luke xii: 15-21. The rich man who 
pulled down his barns and built larger. 
This man had no thought of God. Aud 
there are men here to-night living just as 
he did—after money; living carnal lives. 
Oh, think of it! Millions of years squand- 
ered for 40 or 50 years of carnality. 

The third case is that of Agrippa, re- 
corded in Acts xxvi: 28. Aimost per- 
suaded. He knew that Paul told the 
truth. He had had every opportunity 
to know the truth. Why was he not al- 
together persuaded ? It wasa bad wo- 
man who stood in the way. He passed the 
the day of grace and the door was shut. 

Where do you stand to-night? To 
which class do you belong? How many 
say to me here in these meetings, ‘‘] 
will think about it,” and ‘I will come 
again,” putting off. A wealthy man in 
New York, a railroad king, came upon a 
bed of death. A winister visited him, 
but he upbraided the’ minister with his 
unfaithfulness to him while in health. He 
ought to have told him the truth before. 
He had made large sums of money and 
lost his soul. 

Nothing can give peace but his salva- 
tion. Thank God, the door is now open. 
Oh! repent now, believe, and be saved. 


SABBATH EVENING, JAN. 22D. 


Howard church was crowded this 
evening. Mr. McGranahan sang a num- 
ber of solos with fine effect. Rev J. P. 
Egbert of San Jose led in prayer. Maj. 
Whittle announced as his text, Isaiah lv. 
4:-** Behold, I have given Him for a 
witness to the people.” Paul also ap- 
plies this prophecy to Christ in Acts xiii: 
34. Christ himself said to Pilate: ‘‘ For 
this cause came | into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth”— 
Jolin xviii: 37. We all are anxious to 
know about things that affect our inter- 
ests or prospects. We long for certainty. 
But we cannot get that in regard to the 
soul and the future life by studying the 
laws of nature. We need the testimony 
of one who comes from the other side. 
If a witness is credible we believe him, 
no matter how strange, how contrary to 
our previous notions his statements may 
be. I used to doubt the stories I heard 
about California; but when a friend of 
mine came here and measured the big 
trees, and returned and said, ‘‘ It is so,’’ 
I believed it. The ignorant African 
chief would not believe the traveler who 
told him about bridging the rivers in 
Europe; but when Stanley crossed the 
Dark Continent and corrected our im- 
pressions in regard to it by telling what 
he saw, we changed our maps, because 
he was a credible witness. So from the 
spirit world has come to us a_ witness. 
He tells of things that mortal eyes have 
never seen. Shall we receive his testi- 
mony? We must, if he is a credible 
witness. The controversy here is be- 
tween men’s opinions and fancies and the 
testimony of the Sonof God. You would 
langh at a man who would set up his 
theory of the interior of Africa against 
Stanley’s statements; and yet, how many 
trust in human speculations, and _ reject 
the testimony of Christ. Let us consider 
to what Christ testifies: 

1. To the Bible and the word of God. 
Our Old Testament, just as we have it 
now, was his Bible. Read what he says 
about it in John v: 39, and in Luke xxiv: 
44. Christ refers to every prominent 
work in the Old Testament. We must 
receive it as true; we must receive the 
whole of it or we impeach him. The 
New Testament we receive because it 
was written by men whom Christ com- 
missioned for that purpose. 

2. To the character of God. The 
stars reveal his power. But they tell 
only of law and penalty. They have no 
whisper of love, of mercy. We want to 
know whether God cares for us, whether 
he will forgive.our sins, and if so, how? 
He is “ the image of the invisible God.” 
See John iv. 24; and John iv. 16; also 
John i. 18. 

3. He isa witness in regard to our- 
selves. The scientist has not yet solved 
the problem of man. The so-called wise 
wen have all sorts of theories about the 
origin of the race, ard its destiny. But 
Christ krew what is in man (John ii. 24 
--25;) He solves for usthe mystery of 
our being. He tells us that we are sin- 
ners; that human nature is corrupt, de- 

raved: John vii: 7; Mark vii: 21--22. 
He tells us that we have broken all the 
commandments in spirit, if not in letter; 
and that our only hope is in a new birth. 
See John iii: 3--5. There you have his 
emphatic testimony. Will you face it? 
The witnéss says that you cannot enter 
his kingdom unless you get a new nature. 
Do you believe it? 

4. He isa witness as to the remedy. 
He declares that he has made an atone- 
ment for sin. ‘‘ This is my body, broken 
for you.” Thus it behooved Christ to 
suffer * * that repentance and re- 


mission of sins should be preached in his 
name. Luke xxiv: 46--47. But how 
may we know that our sins may be for- 
given? By believing the witness. Faith 
in Christ is not a feeling. It is accept- 
ing the record. Read 1 John v: 6--13. 
Ifany man will believe Christ’s words, he 
will know that he has eternal life. If 
Satan tempts you to doubt ycur accept- 
ance with God: quote Christ’s testimony 
and you will drive himaway. An Irish 
evangelist got in the dark. Satan as- 
sailed him with doubt. He was lyingon 
a sofa. He opened his Bible to John v: 
24; put his finger on the verse and reach- 
ed down with it under the sofa, for he 
knew that satan would be in the darkest 


place, and said: ‘Look at that;” and the 


devil left him. 

If you want peace, if you want grace 
to live anew life, go to Jesus, believe his 
testimony; take him, trust in him and you 
will be kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation. 

5. Heisa witness in regard to the 
future. How sad to stand by the grave 
of loved ones and say with John Stuart 
Mill and Col. Ingersoll, ‘‘ Alll is dark; 
we know nothing of the beyond.’’ None 
of the philosophers can answer the 
question, ‘‘ Ifa man die shall he live 
again?” But Christ says: ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life,’’ etc. ‘‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions, I go 
to prepare a place for you.’’ And he 
tells of a jolgment to come—that we 
shall all see him seated on his throne. He 
tells also of the punishment of the wicked. 
The loving Saviour declares over and 
over again, that some shall go away into 
everlasting punishment.’’ 

Such is the testimony, and you can- 
not impeach it. They have tried to for 
eighteen hundred years, and the devils 
have helped them. But the character of 
Christ has only shone brighter and 
brighter. He was never so trusted and 
honored as he is to-day. Men ought to 
believe in him. They have no excuse; 
and if any perish it will be because they 
will not come unto him and have life. 

About 30 years ago James A. Garfield, 
then a young man, was skeptical. A min- 
ister said to him: ‘‘ Do you know of any 
one that you would be so willing to trust 
as Jesus Christ?” ‘‘ ‘* Then 
trust in him— it is the best thing you can 
do.” Hetook this advice and the world 
knows the result. 
take? If you say, No, then I ask you, 
Are you not making one in rejecting the 
testimony of Christ ? | 


Is Everything Important? 


BY REY. DPD. WISE, D.D. 


‘*That ixof no consequence,” is a phrase 
which, if one does not habitually use, 
one hears almost daily dropping from the 
lips of one’s associates. It is in truth 
one of the unchallenged commonplaces 
of social speech. Yet, if men always 
spoke with sober thoughtfulness, they 
would rarely, if ever, give it utterance. 
Reflection would teach them that their 
relations to the material world are snch 
that its most insignificant, as well as its 
mightiest press, may at any moment be- 
come the instruments of their injury or 
death. What is more harmless than a 
horse-fly? Yet a fly once choked a pope 
to death. Pascal, illustrating this 
thought says: “‘Every thing may be mor- 
tal to us, even the things made to serve 
us; as in nature, the walls may kill us, 
and the stairs may kill us if we do not 
walk carefully. Therefore, everything 
is, important.” Granting Pascal’s con- 
clusion—and who can deny it?—it is ap- 
parent that when one says of an act done 
or to be done, ‘‘It is of no consequence,” 
he utters, though without wrong in- 
tention, a positive untruth. 

If it be true that everything in nature 
is important in its possible bearings on 
ene’s mortality, it is equally true and 
more emphatically claiming one’s censid- 
eration, that every moral action is impor- 
tant. On this point Pascal remarks: 
‘The least motion is of importance to all 
nature: the entire sea ehanges for a 
stone. So in grace the least action is of 
importance in its consequences to all. 
Therefore, every thing is important.” 

Is this true? Why is one’s least ac- 
tion important to one’s self? Why to all 
others? To one’s self it is important be- 
cause it does not stand isolated and 
alone. Every action is related to a 
man’s past, present and future. To his 
past, because it is the flower of acharacter 
which has its roots in the past. Itis what 
it is, because of seed sown, principles 


accepted or rejected, affections culti- 
vated, deeds done, or words spoken 
through all the years which lie buried in 
the grave-yard of Old lime. Better seed 
sown, better living, would have made the 
present action more pure in motive, more 
comprehensive, more rounded and com- 
plete, than it is. As every river ‘‘makes 
mention of its bed,’’ so every act ofa 
man is colored by his antecedent life, of 
which it is more or less an expression. 
But the same action also reaches for- 
ward. It is athing which has conse- 
quences. It not only affects the present 


| character of its actor, but it goes into his 


future as a part of that character, making 
it better or worse according to its qual- 
ity. Ifit be a wrong action, it makes 
the character worse and projects with in- 
creased force the evil principles from 
which it proceeded, far into the future, If 
it be a righteous deed, it exalts his pres- 
ent character and ‘‘makes for righteous- 
ness’’ in coming years. Still more sol- 


Did he make a mis- } 


: emn is the thought that each act is bound 


by the iron chain of accountability tothat 
awful day of doom in which every man 
must receive from the Infinite Judge a 
just reward or punishment ‘‘according to 
the deeds done in the body.”’ 

Tho importance of every act is further 
apparent in that it is impossible to prevent 


-it from having a connection with the weal 


or woe of others. Even acts done in 
secrecy, through their influence on the 
character of the actor, either strengthen- 
ing or weakening hiw as an instrument of 
good or evil, touch the interests of one’s 
associates. The power of a social act is 
more direct. A frown may wound an 
affectionate friend. A cruel word may 
break a loving heart. A dishonest deed 
may destroy men’s faith in the creed 
which ought to keep its professor hon- 
est. Unchristian behavior persisted in 
may wreck the prosperity of a church. 
Inconsistent conduct in one calling him- 
self a disciple of the Christ, may be a 
stumbling block over which many may 
fall into perdition. In brief, whether 
one wills it or kills it, one cannot act 
without doing more or less good or ill to 
others. An invisible but indestructible 
chain holds all men together: along that 
chain each man’s influence travels like 
an eleectire current, directly or indirectly 
affecting the interests of all. :Surely, it is 
a solemn thing to live! 

What then? Much; but here we only 
insist that, to cite Pascal again, ‘‘In 
every action we ought to consider, besides 
the action, the present, past and future 
state of ourselves, and of others to whom 
it is of importance; and to see the connec- 
tion of all these things. And then we 
shall be very prudent.”—Correspond- 
ence of Cal. Christian Advocate. 


A memorial tablet to Dr. Leonard 
Bacon will be placed in Center Church, 
at New Haven, and an historical address 
will be spoken at its unveiling, 


The school population of Ohio is esti- 
mated at 1,046,225, the average yearly 
increase being about 3,000. The daily 
attendances average forty-six per cent. 
of the total number of school-children. 


The New York anthorities are very 
careful of their police force. They never 
put two officers on the same beat, be- 
cause it is said to be unhealthy for two 
persons to sleep together. 


The best way to discover the North- 
west Passage would be to pay a Newark 
man $8,000 a year to take care of it. 
Everything in it would be dead certain to 
melt away inside of three years. 


What is ‘‘moral insanity?” ‘*‘Wicked- 
nesss,’ says Dr. Gray. What is ‘‘klep- 
tomania’’? ‘‘Stealing,’’ says Dr. Gray. 
W hat is ‘‘dipsomania”’ ? ‘‘ Drunkenness,” 
says Dr. Gray. What is ‘‘pyromania” ? 
‘*‘Incendiarism,’’ says Dr. Gaay. These 
technical terms the Dr. puts into plain 
English. 

Some time ago one of the brightest 
young physicians in Chicago wrote an 
article for a medical review, beginning: 
‘*The recent severe Winter of 1886-87 
should warn us,” ete. Aftera long while, 
the editor replied, asking what he meant 
by ‘‘the recent Winter of 1886-87.” To 
which ‘‘Medicus’’ responded that, judg- 
ing from his past experience with this re- 
view, it would be about 1887 when his 
article appeared, and he wanted it to read 
right when published. . 


One afternoon a stranger, observing a 
stream of people entering a church, ap- 
proached a man of gloomy aspect, who 
was standing near the entrance, and 
asked: ‘‘Is this a funeral?” ‘* Funeral! 
No!” was the sepulchral answer. ‘‘ It’s 
a wedding.” ‘* Excuse me,” added the 
stranger; ‘‘ but 1 thought, from your se- 
rious looks, that you might be a_ hired 
mourner.’’ ‘* No,” returned the man, 
with a weary, far-off look in his eyes, 
**7’m a son-in-law of the bride’s mother.’’ 


In a pleasant company each one asked 
a question. If it was answered, the 
questioner paid a forfeit, or if he could 
not answer it himself he paid a forfeit. 
An Irishman’s question was: ‘‘ How 


does the little ground-squirrel dig his’ 


hole without throwing any dirt about the 
entrance?” When they all gave it up, 
Pat said: ‘‘ Shure, do you see, he begins 
at the other end of the hole.” One of 
the rest exclaimed: ‘‘ But how does he 
get there?” ‘*Ah!’’ said Pat, ‘‘ that’s 
youx question. Can you answer it 
yourself?” 


‘lhe beauty of holiness” is the perfec- 
tion of esthetics. Moral beauty is as 
much superior to physical beauty as love 
is to appetite. God is at the beginning 
and end of all that is beautiful, here and 
hereafter. 


The passenger who wants to go by rail 
from St. Louis to San Francisco, now has 
the choice of five direct routes, of which 
four are controlled by Jay Gould. The 
Wabash, Missouri Pacific and Iron Moun- 
tain roads give four different pathways, 
and the St. Louis and San Francisco a 
fifth. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 

logue for 1882, containing a ’ 
full descriptive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Over 100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL 
179-183 East 


Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 
95 jan-4t-eow 


Married. 


JonesS—GRINNELL.—On the 28th of 
December, 1881, Prof. R. D. Jones, A. 
M., son of Rev. J. A. Jones, Murphy’s, 
was married to Miss Carrie H. Grinnell, 
daughter of Hon. J. B. Grinnell, Iowa, 
who performed the marriage ceremony; 
Rev. J. M. Sturtevant assisting and ot- 
fering prayer. The large church was 
filled with an audience of seven hundred 
special guests and citizens, every one a 
hearty well-wisher of the happy pair. 
From the Grinnell Independent we copy 
the following: 

We say it with a tinge of sadness, 
that no young person has ever left the 
town who was more missed, or from 
more useful walks of life than Miss Grin- 
nell. From the choir, the Sunday- 
school, the prayer-meeting, the childrens’ 
societies and meetings, every good work, 
she has carried away much, and the love 
of all follows her. | 

Prof. Jones, in character, taste and 
culture, has proved himself a worthy 
companion of such an one, We can of- 
fer no higher praise. The son of a Con- 
gregational minister, a graduate of Iowa 
College, 1878, by his own energy and 
persistency, a true friend, with the triend- 
ships of all who knew him, a successful 
teacher and progressive scholar, we, and 
all this eommunity, congratulate him and 
his, and bid them a hearty Godspeed 
in their united life. 

In deference to the wishes of Mrs. 
Jones we omit the list of presents, the 
most beautiful and valuable, perhaps, 
ever seen in Grinnell. We give a note 
from Wendell Phillips, enclosing a check 
for fifty dollars. 

‘*Boston, Dec. 26, 1881. 

Dear Youne Frrenp.—How up- 
lucky for me that I am not in the West 
this winter. Any other year I could 
have the pleasure of bringing you in per- 
son the good wishes, and to Mr. Jones 
the congratulations my heart is full of. 
That you may be as happy as your fa- 
ther’s daughter deserves to be, is the 
best any one can ask for you. 

‘*Most affectionately yours, 
‘*WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
**Miss Carrie H. Grinnell.” 


Meraittr— Patwer—In Oakland, January 
18, 1882, by J. K. MeLcan, D. D., Mr. 
Charles L. Merritt, of Gilroy, to Miss 
Kila S. Palmer, of Oakland. 


BORN. 
Locxe—At Lockeford, Jan. 15, to Mr. and 
Mrs. George S. Locke, a daughter. 


> Voice Ch | 
Male Voice Choir. 
Price-— (JUST OUT.)—50 cts. 

A new book of Sacred or ‘‘Gospel Songs” for 
Male voices, by L.O. EMERSON. It is avery 
comprehensive, finely edited and arranged book, 
with 91 good pieces, and 112 large pages. The 


music is of easy compass, in no way difficult— 
avery satisfying book. 


PETERS’ ECLECTIC PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 
(34.25.) Has been used by hundreds of thou- 
sands of learners. A great success. 


AMERICAN GLEE BOOK. ($1.50.) W. O. 
Perkins. Is an excellent and popular collection 
for social singing. 


STAINER AND BARRETT’S DICTIONARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS. $4.00.) Is a perfect 
encyclopedia for reference. 


NATIONAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. (40 
cents.) Full of the very best tunes for open- 
ing and closing schools. 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD. ($1.50.) Is 
the best low-priced book for the purpose. 


PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
($1.50.) By A. N. Johnson. Is wonderfully 
eauy, interesting and thorough. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C.H.DITSON&CO., J.E. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N.Y. 1228 ChestnutSt., Phila. 


p-jan25-a-feb1-tf 
CHURCH’S 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled 
with Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criti- 
cisms, Poetry, Notes, Musical News, and five to 
ten pages of New Music. Every subscriber 
receives free the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREM/UM VOLUMES! 


Each premium contains 32 pages of Sheet 
Music. Full particulars and list of contents of 
premiums sent on application. 


Subscription, only $1.50 a Year. 


Agents Wanted in every Town and City, 
to whom a liberal commission will be paid. 

Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 

Send stamp for Sample Copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


+ JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Union Scuare. Gincinnati OQ. 


CARPETS. 


ALEX. MACKAY IS NOW SETTLED IN HIS 


New Store, 715 Market St. 


And has opened a new line of Carpets, in all 
grades, from a Body Brussels toa Rag Carpet. 
The New Patterns just received are the mos’ 
Elegant in Design and Coloring. 

Ingrains, 35c, 40c, 50c, 75c, 85¢ to $1 per 
yard; Tapestry Brussels, 85c, 90c, $1, $1.10 to 
$1.20 per yard; Body Brussels, $1.62 ¢§to $1.90 
per yard. 

Stair and Hall Carpets, with Borders to match. 

Oilcloths, 45c to $1 per square yard; Linoleum, 
$1.10 to $1.30 per square yard. 

Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Lace 
Curtains, ete. 
value at all prices._sy) 
Real Noveities—New Coods. 


The Largest Stock in the city. Don’t forget 
my New Place, 715 Market St.. San Francisco, 
if you Want Carpets from the Best Selection at 
Lowest Prices. | oct19-tf } 


ILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Successor to LOCKHART & PORTER, 
Undertaker and Funeral Director, 
is oO’Farrell » 
mbalming and preparing bodies for shipmen 
a specialty. 


N. B.—I would call the attention of my 
ons and friends to the fact that JOHN W. 
ORTER is no longer in my employ, nor hav 

any connection whatever with any Under- 
aking Establishment other than at 16 O’ Far 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQALLED IN 


Tine, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Balti-- 
more. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Work. 
8p-5oct-3m 


The Devotional Books .. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. Gro. (C. 
STEBBINS and others. 


Royal Invitation,” Royal Commandments,” 
Royal Bounty,” ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
‘*Kept for the Master’s Use.” 


‘Little Pillows” (for children), ‘Morning 
Bells” (for children), ‘“‘Morning Stars” 
(for children) . 
Each of the above in Illuminated paper cov- 
ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. 
**Red Le .85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 


‘Life of F. R. Havergal,” 
her Sister, $K75. 


TESTAMENT fo 
from 15 cents to $16.00. 


Be sure and ask for the original and only 
— ‘TEACHERS’ BIBLE,”’ published by 
the 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency) 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Rev. F. E. SuHeaner, Dist. Sec’y. 


N.B. Any of the above books mailed on re 
ceipt of price. 


Juvenile and Holida 


GIFT BOOKS, 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR 


—FINE GIFT— 


PAPETERIES. 


AN ELEGANT LINE OF 


Fine Leather Goods 
C. BEACH, 


y 


“Opposite the Occidental. 


1. Buy seven bars Dobbins 
Electric Soa : of your crocer. 


2. Ask him to give you a 
bill of it. 


3. Mail us his bill and vour 
full address. 


4. Wewill mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six 
colors and gold, representing 
Shakspeare’s “Seven!Ages of 


Man.”’ 


116 South Fourth St.‘ 


Philadelphia, Pa- 
may4-lyr 


Thirty-Six Varieties of Cabbage: 26 of Corn; 2 of Cucum- 
ber; 41 of Melon; 53 of Peas; 28 of Beans; 17 of Squash ; 23 
of Beet and 40 of Tomato, with other varieties in proportion, a 
large portion of which were grown on my five seed farms, will 
be found in my Vegetable and Flower Seed 
for 13832, Sent FREE to all whoapply. Customers of 
S-cson need not write for it. All Seed sold from my establish- 
ment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, so far, that 
should it prove otherwise, 1 will refill the order gratis. The 
original tntroducer of Early Ohic and Burbank Pete- 
toes, Marblehead Early Oorn, the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Ca Melon, and a score of 
other new Vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 
New Vegetables a Specialty. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marb!ichead, Masa 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


SOCIETY. 


For the half year ending December 31, 1881, 
the Board of Directors of THE GERMAN SAV- 
INGS AND LOAN SOCIETY has declared a 
dividend on Term Deposits at the rate of five 
(5) per cent. per annum, and on Ordinary De- 
posits at the rate of four and one-sixth (41-6) 
per cent. per annum, free from Federal Taxes. 
and payable on and after the 9th day of Jan 


uary, 1882. By order, 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


ale about May 20th. Prices 


107 Montgomery St., 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ord,’’ 40c. Poetry Under the Surface,’’ 
75c; ‘‘Ministfy of Song,” 75c; “‘Under His 
| 
) 07" The NEW MEVISION of the NEW 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
SEED 
CATALOGUE 
| 
| 
| 
ll street, where I have been for the past 


, While throbbing heart and eager hand 


- 


' place, but play is just as legitimate, and 


than to crush the abundant efHorescent 


THe Pacirics SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Jan. 25, 1882. 


Home Circle. 


Rest in the Lord. 


“Oh. rest in the Lord, 
Wait patiently for him.’’ 


Rest in the Lord. |. 

What though the burden and the care 
Sec m heavier than the heart can bear ! 
Wha though the darkness hovering near 
Hide; all the path ! Away thy fear— 
Rest in the Lord. From darkest night 
He leads his children into light, 

Lay at his feet thy pain and care, 

Anc. fold thy weary hands in prayer 


Wait patiently. 
Oh. lesson hard—aside to stand, 


Wo ld onward press! In patience still 
Huinbly to wait the Master’s will; 

To leave the path we fain would tread, 
And walk the way our steps are led; 

In silence stand, and leaving all, 

Wait patiently till God doth call. 


And waiting, rest. 
Thus only in His strength grow strong 
-To-‘onqur every form of wrong; 
No sin can shake the steadfast soul, 
Th: ugh waves of trouble round may roll, 
Thy feet shall on a rock abide. 
His angels stand on every side. 
Then pray and wait, thou wilt be blest— 
Goi gives his children peace and rest. 

— Churchman, 


A Plea for the Light-Hearted. 


goes——. I believe she 
never basa serious thought,” said Mrs. 
Exp:rience, looking gravely ont of the 
wincow. I looked too. It was a still, 
clear autumnal afternoon. The wind had 
been blowing freshly, but it had subsided, 
and now the western sky was full of 
golden light, melting away to’ pale amber. 
and opal, before the dying of the day 
apd the outshinning of the stars. Yes, 
Daisy Dorman was light-hearted, and as 
she went down the street, with her elastic 
step, her sweet face glowing with youth 
and health, her quick nod and smile of 
recoguitioa for her friends, | for one was 
very glad that she was the representa- 
tive of a class of people who must always 
be in the minority in this world of change 
—the carefree, rather than the careless. 
the bright and buoyant, who have not 
yet been’ schooled by the discipline of 
sorrow. ‘‘She’ll have trouble soon 
enough?” said Mrs. Experience. 
***Laugh before breakfast, you'll cry be- 
fore night!’ It seems to me almost 
wicked to go singing and smiling along, 
as though there was nothing but happi- 
mss before you. ‘The world is a fleeting 
show.” She sewed with renewed energy 
on David’s checked shirts. I felt re- 
proved for my folded hands, but I cannot 
always be busy, and I answered my own 
thought quite as much as her words. 
**Don’t you suppose God likes to see the 
flowers bloom, and to hear the birds sing, 
‘and that he has made some people light- 
haarted on purpose that they may carry 
suushine wherever they go, and eheer 
lonely hearts and uplift drooping heads ?”’ 
Mrs. Experience drew down the corners 
of her mouth and said no more. But, as 
I think of it, I am growing surer that the 
light-hearted people, the claildren, the 
gay girls and merry lads, who are cheer- 
fal not from a sense of duty, but because 
they are so happy that they cannot help 
themselves, are worth a great deal to 
the world. What a boon it is to meet a 
person who goes singing on life’s way ! 
What a benediction there is in a beaming 
face ! 
we repress and restrain the exuberant 
spirits of the young. They are abound- 
ing in vitality, these boys and girls of 
ours who do not get tired easily, and who 
find something to laugh at where we are 
not so much amused. Let them laugh. 
Household fun should not be too quickly 
checked. There ought to be a margin 
for it in our home calculations. Study 
and work and thoughtfulness have their 


just as essential to healthy living. We 
should not be in haste to condemn as 
volatile and giddy the girl who is bent, 
as it seems to us, on enjoyment and 
mirth, rather than more serious occupa- 
tions. Hers may be the swiftest foot to 
go on love’s errands, the coolest hand to 
smooth the sick mother’s forehead, and 
the quickest brain to devise what to do 
in an emergency. Many a mecurial boy 
becomes the comforting pastor, the wise 
judge, the able man of business, the kind 
husband and father. To direct rather 


energy of the young should be the aim of 
parents. The more light-hearted they 
are the better. Light-hearted is uot al- 
ways feather-headed. ‘‘A merry heart 
doeth good like a. medicine.” —Christian 
Intelligencer. 


Factory Religion. 


BY HENRY CLEMENS PEARSON, 


*-No, sir,”’ said Scofield, the factory 
engineer, emphatically, ‘‘there is no 
such thing as factory religion! It’s a 
contradiction. Why, my engine won't 
run if I don’t swear at times.” 

‘‘How do you know?” 
listener. 

The fireman laughed. 

Scofield turned upon him like a flash: 

“Tom,” said he, wtth ,an_ oath, 
‘twheel in ten or twelve more barrow- 
fuls of that Nova Scotia coal. There 
isn’t half enough to last until six’ 
o'clock.”’ 

The fireman departed without a word, 
and the engineer bustled around the 
room, oiling the slides, testing the water, 

ing and shutting valves. 

**Well, I suppose | must leave you,” 
gaid the visitor, rising from his chair and 
holding out his hand. ‘‘Will you not 
give the subject a thought ?” 

The engineer shook his head, ‘‘It’s no 
place for religion, I tell you,” he said. 
**‘To my mind, factories ought never to 
have been built. God intended man to 
live out in the free air and enjoy nature. 
There is plenty of room for religion out 
of doors; but here, where the very pul- 
leys swear at their work—where steam 
shrieks and curses—here is no place for 


asked the 


minister had left, ‘‘don’t bother about 
any more coal, my boy. 1 was out of 
sorts when I spoke. There is enough 
in now to last a week.”’ 

“I couldn’t help laughing, though,” 
said ‘'om, wiping the grimy sweat from 
his brow. ‘‘You know that you never 
did try to do anything without swear- 
ing.”” 
“The engineer made no reply, but 
opened a paper and seemed to read. 
The printed words, however, did not en- 
gage his attention, but most vividly 
what the fireman said came before him 
again and again. 

Was it as bad as that? Could he do 
nothing without swearing? He resolved 
to test himself. He would begin early 
the next morning, and for every oat 
uttered he would drop a small brass nail 
into a tumbler that was iu the window. 
He rather thought the tumbler would be 
empty at night—now that he had got his 
will up. 

The next day came—Scofield rose at 
five as usual, and going down stairs in 
his stocking-feet, stepped upon a tack. 
The volley of oaths that followed count- 
ed out seven nails for the tumbler. The 
buckwheat cakes, a collar button, the 
cat, a slow clock, and the remembrance 
of his purpose, scored five more. Then 
with grim determination he shut his 
teeth and said not a word more until he 
reached the engine-room, where he 
counted the twelve nails and threw them 
into the tumbler with an oath—yes, an 
oath of relief. He was half across the 
room before the last one dawned upon 
him, but true to his purpose he walked 
back, and put another nail into the glass. 

All day long he struggled, and at 
night the tumbler held thirty nails. 
Scofield was startled. He had never 
dreamed that he was so profane, and the 
habit had such a ‘‘grip’’ upon him. At 
last he went to ‘‘Christian Tim,” an old 
| man in the steel works, and told him the 
whole affair. Tim pondered awhile, and 
then said: 

‘‘You may be able to eave off in time 
by your will power, but I know a_ better 
way.” 

‘‘What is it?’ inquired the other. 

“Ask the help of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’* said Tim, earnestly. ‘‘Has he 
not heard every oath? Isn’t it against 
him that you have sinned? I had the 
same experience myself years ago, but 
with his help I never feel the least incli- 
nation to swear. And as for being hap- 
py—the hours are so swift-winged that I 
can hardly tell where the days go.” 

The minister called again upon Sco- 
field. 

‘There is a factory religion, sir,’’ 
said the engineer. ‘‘My fireman, Tom, 
and myself, are trying to live up to it. 


find time to read some in it every day. 
And, to tell the truth, I believe the work 
isless hard, the wheels run smoother, 
and the valves are tighter, and the 
whole place is lighter, cleaner, and _bet- 
ter, for this same factory religion.” —JI- 
lustrated Christian Weekley. 


The Student’s Story. 


A knot of young doctors were gathered 
in a pleasant parlor on L avenue, and 
the conversation turned on intemperance , 


We should be very careful how | that prolific cause of disease and pauper- 


ism. ‘‘Several years ago, before 
thought of studying for a profession,” 
said Dr. P , ‘‘l was engaged in a 
wholesale establishment on [| street. 
Among the salesmen was a southern gen- 
tleman, one of the F. F. V.’s, elegant, 
accomplished, generous, a truly noble 
fellow. He used to wear a diamond 
ring of great value, and a splendid dia- 
mond in his shirt-bosom, of which he 
was, very naturally, a little proud. To 
this princely yceung Southerner the 
Southern trade, which was very heavy, 
was turned over entirely. The Southern 
merchants were convivial fellows, and 
the social glass passed quite too fre- 
quently for safety. Soon R began 
to wear a seedy look, and after a |itle 
he came in one day without his dia- 


monds. ‘What have you done with 
them ?’? I asked in surprise. ‘Hung 
them up down-town,’ he said. Then I 


knew the pawnbroker held them. Af- 
ter this he went down fast, till a year 
later, when he had been discharged trom 
his situation, I met him in a saloon, 
white and haggard as a ghost, his hair 
matted, his clothes tattered, a disgusting 
wreck. ‘Lend me ten dollars, for God’s 
sake, P——,’ he said. ‘I haven't 
tasted food in three days.’ I asked him 
to go with me to dinner; but no, he 
must have a drink. At last I gave him 
some money, when he immediately 
bought a glass of brandy and drank it 
down ata draught. ‘There goes a nail 
in your coffin,’ I said to him; and find- 
ing all remonstrances useless, | leit him, 
and have never seen him since. He is 
doubtless dead long ago, but he was a 
noble fellow before drink got the mas- 
tery.” And the saddest thought of all 
is, that of the thousands slain yearly by 
the drink demon no memory is fondly 
cherished. The soldiers who fall fight- 
ing for their country live in the hearts of 
a grateful nation, which each year de- 
lights to decorate their graves with beau- 
tiful flowers. What tlewers would be 
fitting to deck the drunkard’s grave?— 
Temperance Advocate. 


A reason why many deceive themselves 
is because they do not consider how far a 
man may go, and yet be in a natural, or, 
at best, a legal state. He may be meek, 
patient, feel many desires of shaking off 
all vice, do much guod, attend public 
worship, read devotional books; nay, he 
may have a deep conviction of sin, desire 
to fulfill all righteousness, have frequent 
rejoicings; but these do not prove a man 
unger grace, unless the Spirit of adoption 
abide in his heart.— Wesley. 


Massachusetts newspapers are to be 
prohibited from publishing marriage no- 


religion.’’ 


‘Tom!’ called Scofield, after the 


tices in the future, because marriage is a 


lottery. 


There is a Bible in that desk, and we. 


Loved her Neighbor. 


An example in the city of Philadephia, 
showing how the ‘‘royal law’’ can be 
practiced by the poor as well as the rich, 
is reported in one of the religious jour- 
nals. A poor woman, who was only a 
huxter in one of the markets, became a 
living commentary on the great precept of 
loving kindness. ‘‘I don’t, know any- 
thing about the Christianity of the big 
churches,”’ said a black porter on the 
wharf; ‘‘but I do know Ann B , and 
I believe in the God that makes her what 
she is.”’ A specimen of her spirit, and 
the way it always made for her, is fur- 
nished in an incident of one of her street 
car rides, when she was feeling sad to 
think how little good she could do with 
‘fonly ten cents” in her pocket. ‘‘I just 
prayed to God,” said she, ‘‘to give me a 
chance, and in a minute I! noticed the wo- 
mgn beside me was crying. She was a 
weak little body, and was trying to car- 
ry two children. I took one of them, 
and we fell to talking, and I found that 
her husband was a mason. He had 
gone to work on a hotel in Atlantic City, 
and she had just heard that he had fallen 
and broken his leg. She had not a pen- 
ny to take her to him, and was going to 
walk. 1 thought, ‘Now my chance has 
come.’ And I took a long breath and 
spoke out loud—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
will you listen to this woman’s story ?’ 
So I told it justas she told me, and a 
gentleman passed round his hat, and _ the 
people in the car gave herenough to send 
her to her husband and to keep her for a 
month.” A wealthy lady who was in 
the car, struck by Ann’s simple earnest- 
ness, made her her almoner, and for 
years the good woman went upand down 
among the poor of Philadelphia, bringing 
comfort to both body and soul.—/Presby- 
lervan., 


Teach the Boys about It. 


At home and at school the boys 
should be taught the natural effect of 
alcohol upon the processes of human 
life. 

1. They should be taught that it can 
add nothing whatever to the vital forces, 
or to the vital tissues—that it never en- 
ters into the elements of structure. 

2. They should be taught that it dis- 
turbs the operation of the brain, and that 
the mind can get no help from it which 
is to be relied upon. 

3. They should be taught that alcohol 
inflames the baser passions, and debases 
the feelings. 

4. They should be taught that an ap- 
petite for drink is certainly formed in 
those who use it, which destroys the 
health, injures the character, and, in mil- 
lions of instances, becomes ruinous to 
fortunes and to all the high interests of 
the soul. 

5. They should be taught that crime 
and pauperism are directly caused by 
alcohol. 

So long as £400,000 are daily speut 
for drink in England, and _ probably 
$2,000,000 per day in the United States, 
leaving little else to show for its cost but 
diseased stomachs, degraded homes, de- 
strouyed industry, increased pauperism, 
aggravated crime, the boys should un- 
derstand the facts about alcohol, and be 
able to act upon them in their earliest re- 
sponsible conduct. 


The Electric Light in the Stomach. 


Under the head of ‘‘Science and Art,” | 


the Christian Union has the following, 
all of which is ‘‘after the manner of the 
sword-swallowing jugglers:’ The Vi- 
enna Neue Freie Presse gives an account 
of an instrument invented by Dr. J. 
Mikuliez, instructor at the University, 
which enables a physician to subject 
every part of a patient’s stomach to an 
ocular inspection. It consists of a tube 
which is thrust down the throat after the 
manner of the sword-swallowing jug- 
glers. The tube contains an _ isolated 
conductor of electricity, two water-can- 
als, an air-canal, and a wide opening for 
the optical apparatus. The stomach is 
emptied by means of a stomach-pump, 
previous to the introduction of the 
apparatus, and is then inflated through 
the air-tube. At the bottom of the tube 
are two windows, one on each side, 
through which the walls of the stomach 
can be seen, the requisite light being fur- 
nished by an_ incandescent platina 
coil which is connected with the conduct- 
or. In order that the examination may 
not be disturbed by coughing or vomit- 
ing on the part of the patient, he is treat- 
ed to a dose of morphine, which enables 
him to endure the presence of the instru- 
ment for ten or fifteen minutes; while re- 
taining sufficient consciousness to con- 
verse with the physician by means of 
signs. It is apparent that this instru- 
ment will prove of inestimable value to 
medical science. / 


Robert Collyer is the quoted authority 
for saying, ‘‘It was asked of Col. Inger- 
soll, after the assassination of President 
Garfield, ‘What have you to comfort us 
now?’ ‘Notone That was 
not an unfair test of infidelity, for there 
is no human calamity in which it can say 
‘fone word,’’ under a similar pressure on 
the heart of the people. President Gar- 
field once lifted the load under similar 
circumstances by saying, ‘‘God reigns, 
and the government at Washington still 
lives.’’— Texas Advocate. 

All parts of the oleander are deadly. 
A very small quantity of the leaves has 
been known to kill a horse. The flowers 
have froduced death in those persons 
who carelessly picked and ate them. The 
branches, divested of their bark, and 
used as skewers, have poisoned the meat 
rosted on them, and killed seven out of 
twelve people who partook of it. 


A ‘‘three-year-old” discovered the 
neighbor’s hens in her yard scratching. 
In a most indignant tene she reported to 
her mother that Mr. Smith's henge were 
‘*wiping their feet on our grass.”’ 


Eastern. 


It isn’t always the flower of the family 
that makes the best bread. 


The Richmond Christian Advocate 
has reached its semi-centennial, and has 
always kept the same form and style of 
type. 

Some of the Philadelphia churches 
commemorated on New Year’s day the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the land- 
ing of William Penn. 


C. H. McCormick, ., of Chicago, 
has given another $50,000 to the Nortk- 
west Theological Seminary, making the 
sum of his donations to it $200,000. 


Over 500 persons, or more than a fifth 
of the negro population of Edgefield Co., 
S. C., have left for Arkansas. Many 
plantations have been left without a 
laborcr. 


Rev. A. B. Simpson, the former pastor 
of the 13th Street Presbyterian Chureh, 
New York, has begun evangelistic meet- 
ings in the Academy of Music on Sab- 
bath evenings. 

During 1880 there were disasters to 
198 steamships. Of these 99 were 
stranded, 40 foundered, 30 sunk by eol- 
lision, 7 burned, 11 are missing, 6 were 
abandoned at sea, 2 sunk by ice, 1 broke 
in two, and 1 destroyed by explosion. 


Boston spends $18.45 a year upon its 
primary pupils, $28.20 on its Grammar 
pupils, and $87.42 on those in its high 
and normal schools; 46 per cent. of its 
school population are in its primary 
schools, and 54 in its grammar and high 
schools. 


Duriag 1881, there were 2,424 build- 
ings erected in N. Y. city, the estimated 
cost of which was $47,784,675. Of 
these 791 were first-class dwellings, 159 
second-class, 266 French and English 
flats, the cost of which was $28,336,900. 
In Brooklyn, 1.997 buildings were erected 
at an estimated cost of $9,629 367. 


The singular fact is shown by the census 
that Connecticut has 11,000 more women 
than men. In the small towns the men 
outnumber the women, but in the cities 
it is otherwise. New Haven has 1,958 
more women, Hartford, 1,675, Norwich, 
1,441, Bridgeport, 760, and New Lon- 
don, 457. 

The Board of Trustees to whom Dr. 
Henry Foster made over his Sanitarium 
at Clifton Srpings, N. Y., met on Dee. 
28, accepted the deed, and organized by 
electing Bishop Simpson President. The 
whole Institution was recommitted to Dr. 
Foster aS‘Superintendent, to be conducted 
under the direction of the Board. Last 
year it extended its benevolent help to 
ministers and missionaries to the amount 
of $20,000. 

Foreign. 


The electric light in the lighthouse at 
Planier, in France, can be seen 22 miles. 


The Sustentation Fund of the English 
Presbyterian Church received a bequest 
of $100,000 from the late Mr. Mutee of 
Manchester 


The monument to Tyndale, the reformer 
and martyr, will be erected on the Lon- 
don Embankment, where an excellent 
site has been procured. 


A memorial church is to be erected at 
Dehra for Rev. Dr. J. H. Morrison, 
who first proposed the plan for the Week 
of Prayer, and who recently died after a 
service of 44 years in the Presbyterian 
Mission ‘n Northern India. 


a WFERRY & 


W'll be mailed pre to all applicants, and tocustomers without 
ordering it, Jt contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about 206 , and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
vianting ] varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Fruit Trees, etc, Invaluable to all. Michigan grown seeds 
will be found more reliable for planting in the Territories than 
tnose grown farther South, We make a specialty of supplying 
Market Gardners. Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HomcopatTry,) 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. M. and 7 P.M. 


apr13-tf 


SEEDS, 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Flowering Shrubs, Plants, 
Bulbs, Etc. 


Crape Vines, Mulberry and Crape 
Cuttings, Etc. 


PEACHES IN DORMANT BUD 


— Best Varieties for —— 


Canning and Drying. 
OS~Seed and Tree Catal: gue published sep- 
arate, and seut ou application. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO.,/ 


419 and 421 Sansome St., S. F. 
p-janil 


E. W. WOODWARD & Co., 


(Formeriy of Woodward & Tag- 
gart, Oakland.) 


Real Estate Agents & Auctioneers 


ST. HELENA, NAPA CO., CAL. 


Particular attention given to the purchase 
sale and subdividing of ranches in Napa, Sonc- 
ma and Lake counties. Also agents for the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 


Companies. J. O. ELDRIDGE, 
Auctioneer. 
W. J. DINGeEE. Grant I. TAGGART. 


Taggart& Dingee, 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Agents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J,0. Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 


Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of thé city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, specia) 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELpnives, 22 
Montgomery street. 


C. HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


236 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOW#87 
PRICES. 


Send for ulustrated catalogue. 


Established for Eighteen Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO,~ - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 
Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improvee) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. , 

Complete steck of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS AND 


Grocers 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


717 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND” PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


| Henry Miller’ 


Union Savings Bank 


OAKLAND. | 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, $31,o00c. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 


R. W. Kirkham, 
Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 


Samuel Woods, 
William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN President 
ice-President 
H. A. PALMER, ne 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 ¢8 


Notes, Personal securities . 10,685 (0 
Bonds - ‘ - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 $9 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 (0 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book wi!l be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Reab 
Estate and Bonds. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & C0. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


&>~ Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


Stuart s Shoe Store. 


For the better accommodation of my custom- 
ers and the public generally, I have opened a 
branch store at 


1053 BROADWAY, 


The store formerly occupied by Greenhocd 
Bros. I have just opened a splendid new stock 
of Boots and Shoes, direct from the best East 
ern and California makers. All goods warrant 
ed as represented, and prices the lowest the 
market affords. Having met with good success 
at my Washington street store, it will be con- 
tinued with a full stock of the best Boots and 
Shoes, and sold at very low prices. The public 
are respectfully invited to call and examine our 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


1053 Broadway and 961 Wash- 
ington street, Oakland. 


WOODWORTH, SCHELL & Co. 


PIONEER IMPORTERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


Established 1852. 


OF 


Celebrated Pianos 


_ Grovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, Upright 
Ptanos, Pianos to Rent, Pianos 
Tunel, and, Sold on 
Installments, 


Warerooms: 105 Stockton Street. 


Catalogues mailed free on application. 
190ct-3mo 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected _by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 


Offices. 
Preparing 


Embalming ani 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


PENSIONS 


children, Thousands yetentitled. Pensi 
for loss: f finger,toe.eye or 


or any Disease. Thousands of pensioners 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE fea BOUNTY 
PATENTS procured for Inventors. | 
land warrants procured, boughtand sold. Soldiers 
ply for yourrightsatonce. Send@ 
stamps for e Citizen-Soldier,”’ and Pension | 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instractions. We 
ean refer to thousands of Pensioners and Ciien 


Rubber Hose, 


Garden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest ani Very Best. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


Fur GARDEN purposes and-FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First land (Market Streets, San Francisco 
july13-tf 
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Wepnrspay, Jan. 25, 1882.) 


THE Paciric: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The Bhildren’s Borner. 


The Puritan Doll. 


Our Puritan fathers, stern and good, 
Had never a holiday; 
er and earnest seemed life to them— 
They only stopped work to pray. 


And the little Puritan maidens learned 
Their catechisms through; 

And spun their stints, and wove themselves 
Their garments of homely blue. 


And they never made merry on Christmas 
day— 
It would savor of Pope and Rome; 
And never there was a Christmas-tree 
Set up in a Puritan home. 


An1 Christmas eve, in the chimney-place, 
There was never a stocking hung, 

Thre never was woven aChristmas wreath, 
There was never a carol sung. 


Sweet little Ruth, with her flaxen hair 
All neatly braided and tied, 

Was sitting one old December day 
At her pretty young mother’s side. 


She,listened, speaking never a word, 
With her serious, thoughtful look, 

"To the Christmas story her mother read 
Out of the good old Book. 


«J tell thee, Ruth !’’ her mother cried, 
Herself scarce more than a girl, 

As she smoothed her daughter’s golden hair, 
Lest it struggle out into a curl, 


<‘If thy stint be spun each day this week, 
And thou toil like the busy bee, 

A Christmas present on Christmas day 
I promise tu give to thee.”’ 


And then she talked of those merry times, 
She never could quite forget: 

The Christmas cheer, the holly and yule— 
She was harcly a Puritan yet. 


She talked of those dear old English days, 
With tears in her loving eyes, 

And little Ruth heard like a Puritan child, 
With a quiet though glad surprise. _ 


But nevertheless she thought of her gift, 
As much as would any of you, 

And busily reund each day of the week, 
Her little spinning wheel flew. 


"Tired little Ruth! but oh, she thought « 
She was paid for it after all, 
When her mother gave her on Christmas 
day 
A little Puritan doll. 


*Twas made of a piece of a homespun sheet, 
Dressed iv a homespun gown, 

Cut just like Ruth’s, and a little cap 
With a stiff white muslin crown; 


A primly folded muslin cape— 
I dcn’t think one of you all 


Would have been so bold as to dare to play 
A day with that dignified Puritan doll. 


Dear little Ruth showed her delight 
In her queer little quiet way; 

She did not say much, but she held-her doll 
In her arms all Christmas day. 


Aud when at twilight her mother read 
That Christmas story O’er, 

Happy Ruth took the sweetness of it in 
As she had never done before. 


And then (she always said ‘-good night’’ 
When the shadows began to fall) 

She was so happy she went to sleep 
Still holding her Christmas doll. 


— Wide Awake. 


What Does Unselfish Mean. 


Three little children were sitting in the 
ro)m one evening while their mother was 
basy ironing—Johnny, and Fred, and 
Louise. Johnny was nine years old, 
and he read aloud to his little brother 
aud sister. Whenever they came to any 
hard word that they could not under- 
stand their mother would tell them what 
it meant. 

Louise heid up her hand for attention. 
**T’d like to have mother tell us what 
‘unselfish’ means. Maybe I do know, 
but I want her to tell it in her way,” said 
the child. | 

‘*] will illustrate it by a little story, 
when Johnny is through reading, and | 
am done ironing,” said their mother. 5 

Then after awhile she told this story: 

‘‘One time there were three little chil- 
dren, and their mother told them she 
would give each one a penny for every 
six eggs they brought into the house. The 
oldest child brought in six or eight eggs 
a day, but the younger ones couldn’t find 
any. The nests were all low down in 
quiet places, easily reached. But the 
hens liked best to lay up in the fragrant 
mows. 

“The eldest of the three little ones 
thought of a plan that pleased him 
exceedingly, and he put it into execu- 
tion. 

‘‘He would peep into the other nests 
slyly, and if there were no eggs in them, 
he would take those out of his nests 
and put in theirs, and let his little brother 
aud sister think they had been laid there. 

‘that is what one calls an unselfish 
act. He was glad to give up his own 
pleasure to make his little brother and 
sister happy, though I believe his delight 
was greater than theirs. I want you 
should all seek to be unselfish—study 
the comfort and happiness of others be- 
fore your own. If there is any thing 
good and enjoyable, try and have some 
one else get it. Never fear but you'll be 
happy enough. . An unselfish person is 
rarely unhappy. 

Just here the mother’s eves fell upon 
Johnny. Little fellow! he was appear- 
ing unspeakably full of some kind of an 
emotion. 
into his pockets, and he looked right into 
the grate, just as though he thought the 
red blazes were something wonderfully 
His face was red, 
too, but then the reflection of the glowing 
fire might have made that. He twisted 
his head round uneasily, when his moth- 
ers eye fell upon him. 

‘That boy in the story was our blessed 
little brother Johnny, wasn’t it, mother? 
Say, wasn’t it, Fred? Say, all of you? 
Oh! oh! I thought my hen pitied me 
and laid lots of eggs just to please me, 
and there it was our Johnny all the 
time!’’ and Louise flew to the little hero 
and wooled his head about: and hugged 
him, and kissed him, and tickled him, 
and then he sat looking just as ashamed 
as theugh he’d stolen somebody’s hens’ 
eggs, and had been caught at it. 

“Oh, who told you that, ma,’’ said 
he, looking down modestly, ‘‘I didn’t 
wan't ‘em to know it ever.’’ 

“Oh, maybe a little bird sang it to me,” 
said the glad mother laughing. 

‘Nobody can do anything that our 


His hands were thrust down 


mother won’t find out,’’ said Fred, laying 
his hand on Johnny’s shoulder. 

‘*Now we know what unselfish means, 
don’t we,’’ said Louise, ‘‘and I mean to 
try and. be just as unselfish as ever | 
can;’ and here she flew at her little 
brother Johnny, and began fuzzing up 
his hair, and patting his cheeks, and 
all the while proud of the shy, kind 
brother, who hal set such a sweet exam- 
ple of unselfishness before them.—Ad- 
vance. 


Only Two “Mourners. 


‘there appeared recently in the Paris 
Figaro this touching anecdote, in which a 
child and a dog are joined together in a 
picture of melancholy interest. About 
four o'clock Pp. m., ahumble funeral pro- 
cession left Acacia Court. It was the 
funeral of a poor woman. 

There came, following her to the grave, 
a child of only about twelve years, and 
a dog. No others attended the burial. 
Mr. D., one of the chief land-owners of 
St. Quen, and manager of one of the 
large restaurants of that commune, saw 
the procession. 

He went to the boy, and taking his 
hand, walked with him to the Batignolles 
Cemetery. ‘There he bought a funeral 
wreath, and when the coffin was lowered, 
he ordered a cross to mark the spot 
where the deceased lay. 

The dog had fullowed in spite of the 
employees, and had entered the cemetery, 
and it was only after repeated appeals 
from the child that it withdrew, howling, 
from the edge of the grave. 

Mr. D, learned, on leaving the cemetery, 
that the funeral was that of the child’s 
mother, the widow of a workman. She 
had died of consumption, contracted dur- 
ing those nights which she had spent in 
labor, in order to support her son. The 
child having no relation, Mr. D. an- 
nounced that he would adopt him. He 
also took away with him the dog, for, 
but for him, his attention would not, have 
been drawn to the poor woman’s funeral. 


Brownie's Nest. 


Once I had a little brown chicken. She 
was one of a brood which came out of 
the sheil very early in the spring, while 
the ground was covered with snow. All 
the rest of the brvod died with cold; and 
the children took this little chicken into 
the house, wrapped her in soft wool, and 
laid her ina basket in a warm corner by 
the fire. 

They fed her with crumbs, and gave 
her fresh water every day, until the 
warm weather came; when she had 
grown so strong that she was able to run 
about with the other chickens. 

But she did not forget her warm cor- 
ner by the fire, nor the children’s care; 
for, whenever the door was open, she 
would run in, and make herself at home. 

The children named her Brownie. She 
grew to be a hen; but she still loved to 
come into the house, and was always 
petted. 

One day I was sewing in my room, 
when Brownie walked in. She turned 
her little head to one side, and looked up 
at the bureau; then she stepped along, 
turned her head to the other side, and 
looked up at the wardrobe. After look- 
ing at all the furniture in that way, she 
flew up, and came down right in the mid- 
dle of my bed. ‘‘Ah! Miss Brownie,” 
I thought, ‘‘that is almost too saucy; 
but I will watch you a minute, and see 
what you will do.” 

She scratched about with her feet, 
and picked with her bill a little while, 
and then she sat down very quietly. 
After a few minutes she got up, said, 
‘*Cut-cut-cut, ca-dar-cut,” flew down off 
the bed, and walked out. I looked on 
the bed, and what do you think I| saw ? 
A little white egg! 

Tne next day [ was watching my baby 
Harry, who was asleep on the bed: Elsie 
and Fred were playing with their blocks 
on the carpet. The door was shut. I 
heard two little feet come pattering 
along through the entry, and scratch at 
the door. I went to the door and 
opened it. | 

‘There stood Brownie. I knew she 
had come to find her nest; so I thouzht 
I would make it ready for her. 1 threw 
an old. quilt over my white bedspread, 
put on it the egg she had left the day be- 
fore, and then sat down. She walked 
around, peeping this way and that, and 
then flew up tothe bed. She seemed 
pleased with my arrangements, and sat 
down as before. 

I told her she must not wake my baby 


with her ‘‘Cut-eut, ca-dar-cut;’’ but he | 


waked in a few minutes, and seeing 
Brownie on the bed, he put out his little 
fat hands to pull her feathers. I was 
afraid she would scratch or peck him, 
and went quickly to take him away; but 
she only turned her head, and looked at 
him ina motherly way, as if to say, 
**Pull my feathers as much as you like, 
Harry; I am used to babies.’’ She staid 
about as long as the day before; and 
then she said, ‘‘Cut-cut-cut, ca-dar- 
eut,’’ and went out. When I looked on 
the bed, there were two eggs! 

And so, day after day, fer two weeks, 
Brownie came to my room. I made her 
nest, and put one egg in it, and every day 
she left another, till Elsie’s basket was 
full.—WSelected. 


It is a curious subject of observation 
and inquiry, whether hatred and love be 
not the same thing at bottom. LEach, 
in its utmost development, supposes a 
high degree of intimacy and heart knowl- 
edge; each renders one individual de- 
pendent for the food of his affections and 
spiritual life upon another; each leaves 
the passionate lover or the no less pas- 
sionate hater forlorn and desolate by the 
withdrawal of his subject. Philosophi- 
cally considered, therefore, the two pas- 
sions seem essentially the same, except 
that one happens to be seen in a celes- 


‘tial radiance, and the other in a dusky 


and lurid glow. HAWTHORNE. 


The American Board sent out last year 
40 new missionaries. | 


Bright Things. 
‘The motto of the giraffe—Neck or 
nothing. 
Blest be the tie that won’t work 
around under one’s left ear. 


A man may be self-contained without 
containing anything remarkable. 


Electricity in Franklin’s time was a 
wonder; now we make light of it. 


A farmer calls one of his early vegeta- 
bles ‘‘Waterloo,” because it is a big beet. 


The debt of nature ia paid by the most 
impecunious, and yet it is not a preferred 
debt. 

One of the leading ministers of Boston 
plays the violin. A sort of fiddle D. D., 
so to speak. 

If a boy gets on the wrong track, it 
shows that his father’s switch has not 
had a fair chance. 

The confidential clerk now takes his 
vacation, to give his employer a chance 
to look over his books. , 

The lazy boy fears that if he once be- 
gins to earn his own living, he will be 
always expected to do it. 

‘‘He a doctor?’ said old Chawbones, 
speaking of a young practitioner. ‘* Why, 
he could not cure a ham.” 

Young ladies and elephants attain 
their growth at eighteen. One trunk -is 
enough for an elephant. 


‘He is a perfect brute, only he lacks 
instinct,’ was the uncomplimentary de- 
scription of an unlovely individual. 


A Brooklyn fashion paper stated that 
‘*maiden blush’’ was a fashionable color, 
and none of the readers had any idea 
what it was like. 


Morse, who invented the telegraph, 
and Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
both had deaf mute wives. Little com- 
ment is necessary, but just sce what a 
man can accomplish when everything is 
quiet. 

Lord Beaconsfield, says the London 
World, never dissipated or impaired his 
energies in superflous solicitude. As he 
held enthusiasm to be a h.t distemper ui 
the blood, so he considered regret to be a 
profitless consumption of power. 


Specimeus of the mephitic plant kuewn 
as skunk’s cabbage are being sold in the 
streets of New York under the attractive 
name of California lilies, and they smell 
so much better than the streets, that 
there is quite a demand for them. 


A Frenchman is about to be beheaded. 
Under the guillotine a priest approaches 
him and says: ‘‘My friend, have you 
any last wish to make? ‘The wish of a 
dying man is sacred.”’ ‘‘Yes,”’ replied 
the doomed man; ‘‘I want to learn Eng- 


lish.” 


A man who had suddenly acquired 
great wealth, recently attended a dinner 
party at which there was the usual fillet 
of beef, with mushrooms. While en- 
gaged upon the beef, he whispered to his 
neighbor: ‘‘DVo you eat the clothes-peg 
heads, too?” 

Next time you shiver at having a tooth 
pulled, thiuk of Joseph Brooks, of Colo- 
rado. He lay still and let a bear chew 
his arm off, and thereby saved the rest 
of his body. Come to read the item over 
again, it was a wooden arm, but Joseph 
wasn’t to blame for that. 


‘*Rather a nice city,” said Bret Harte 
to a friend in Scotland, as they rode 
through a Scotch town on the cars. 
‘‘What place is this, The 
friend replied: ‘‘This is Glasgow, where 
you have been Consul for the last two or 
three years.” 


Down brakes were suddenly whistled 
on a Housaonic train the other morning, 
greatly startling the more nervous pas- 
sengers. It was supposed there was to be 
a collision, but it transpired that the 
conductor had coughed out his teeth from 
the rear platform. An active search was 
made by the train men for the articles, 
but they could not be found, and for the 
rest of the journey the conductor contined 
his remarks entirely to ‘‘Chickets!’’ 


The German Government has been 
conducting a vigorous crusade against 
the manufacturers of spurious wines on 
the Rhine. No fewer than 650 casks, 
each containing more than 1,000 quarts 
of fabricated stuff, were lately seized at 
Rudesheim. In consequence. of these 
praiseworthy measures of the Govern- 
ment, a panic has arisen among the 
knaves who follow this dishonest busi- 
ness. It is supposed that a large supply 
of the adulterated mixture has found its 
way to England and America. 


How Screws Are Made, 


The process of making a screw is very 
interesting. The rough, large wire in 
big coils is, by drawing through a hole 
smaller than itself, made the size needed. 
Then it goes into a machine that at one 
moment cuts it a proper length and 
makes a head on it. Then it is put into 
sawdust and ‘‘rattled’’ and thus bright- 
ened. Then the head is shaved down 
smoothly to the proper size and the nick 
put in it at the same time. After “‘rat- 
tling” again in sawdust, the thread is 
cut by another machine, and after an- 
other ‘‘rattling’’ and thorough drying, 
the screws are assorted by hand, grossed 
by weight and packed for shipping. 

That which renders it possible for ma- 
chines to do all this, is a little thing that 
looks like and opens and shuts like a 
goose’s bill, which picks up a single 
screw at a time, carries it where needed, 
holds it until grasped by something else, 
and returns for another. This is about 
the most wonderful piece of antomatic 
skill and usefulness | have ever seen, 
and it has done its distinctive work at the 
rate of 31 screws a minute. Ninety- 
three gross per day has been the regular 
work of one machine.— Fr. 


Says the Christian Weekly—‘‘What 
a comment on the practice of close-fisted 


‘ Christians is the statement that nine- 


tenths of the money raised by the church 
is given by one-tenth of its members.”’ 


We have advantages as Seed 
e best Kinds for Fruit, Flower or Vegetable crops (wheth i , ial G 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our Gr Tone and Pea SS eee 
America, covering upwards of four acres, suiid in glass, 


PETER HENDERSON CO. 


We send our Illustrated Catal 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


A Valuable Resource for the Sick 


Among the many resources which medical 
skill has made available for the sick and debili- 
tated, none ranks higher than 


DR. WOOD'S LIVER REGULATOR 


A comprehensive remedy for Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation Chills and Fever, 
Debility, Nervousness, Sick Head and other 
ailments attributable to bilivusness. Among its 
ingredients are 
MANDRAKE, DANDELION, BUTTERNUT, 

BLACK ROOT, BOSBANE, BITTER 
ROOT, CALISAYA, SWEET FLAG, 
INDIAN HEMP, WAH OO, GOL- 
DEN SEAL, ETC. 

The active blended properties of these vege- 
table remedies constitute an alterative tonic and 
general corrective of the highest class, and 
endow it with a preventive value entitling it to 
the first rank as a medical safeguard for fortify- 
ing the system against malarial and other 
maladies which cause serious disturbance of the 
Liver. It relaxes the bowels without griping, 
purifies the blood, arrests pain and spasms in 
the side or shoulder blade, purifies a bilious 
breath, and completely relieves the many in- 
describable symptums which torment sufferers 
from Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint and Kidney 
troubles. It al-o effectually remvoves those 
nervous symptoms felt when bile is imperfectly 
secreted or is misdirected. 

Redington & Co., 8. F., Wholesale Agents for 
the Pacific coast. 


US” Por Sale £1) 


jan 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SO. 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—-Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen 8. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasure 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 940 Capp Street, 8S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 


Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—wN. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen §8. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 

Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon 8. 
Ward. H. C. Hayden, D.D., District Secretary, 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 
Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING S0O- 
CIETY. 
Cengregational House, Boston. 


Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 
ning, Sabbath-School Secretary. 


413 & 415 Market St., S. F. 


Headquarters for Mining Supplies. 


Complete Outfit for Black- 
smith Shops. 


Iron, Steel, Coal 


Shafting from 2 to 6 inches, all lengths. 


KINSLEY and CONCORD AXLES. 


Sole Agents for 


Perkins’ Horse and Mule Shoes. 


GLOBE, Putnam & NORTHWESTERN 


HORSE NAILS: 


Calvanized and Black Hoop Iron, 
Rivets, Bellows, Tire Benders, 
Half-patent Axles. 


Salmon & Bliss Tire Upsetters. 


Warranted to Upset Tire from %x%to4%xl. 


Price, Each, $27.50. 


The Celebrated Van Winkle’s Ball 
Tuyere Iron. 


THE LIGHTNING SCREW PLATE. 
Eagle Carriage and Tire Bolts. Plow Belts. 
Springs of Eastern Make Warranted to be Equal 
to Bett’s California Make. 

Drill Presses of all Descriptions. 


0G"Give us a call before purchasing else- 
where. 

Send for our 22-page illustrated catalogue con- 
taining price lists and table of weights. 

Importa ion orders solicited for all goods in 
our line, which will be executed on most favor- 
able terms. 

Norway Iron of all sizes imported direct from 
Norway. Warranted extra finé and just the 
article for making steel cylinder teeth of. 

l4dec -if 


For Kitchen Utensils , Stoves and 
Range Furnitare of all Descrip- 
tions and Latest Styles, 


TO:-—— 


J.J. Vasconcellos; 


524 WASHINGTON St., BELOW 
Where you will find the latest improvements in 
Cooking Ranges and Stoves in the City. 


Particular attention given to the connecting 
of Ranges to hot wate: boilers. 


Plumbing, Gas Fitting an! Jobbing o° all 
kinds promptly$it en led to. 


p-4jan-ly: 


CHOICEST FOODS THE WORL 
American Breakfast Cereals. 


EREALS CO. Olace ts Murray Stn New York. 


reenhouses ani Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 
employing an average of seventy men throughout the year. 


smen of which we wish to tellthe public. Thirty years experience as PRACTICAL 
S, gives us such knowled 


ge as to enable us to judge not 
so to ther- 


Plants 


4jan-4t 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


RICHARDS & SNOW. 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, } 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mf'g Co., \ 


AMERICAN TACK Co.. 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


Twenty Numbersin Ali! 


Readings: Recitations: 


Neo 20 la now ready. This number is uniform 
DRED splendid Declamations and Keadin 
mor, Fun, 180 
rof a Lyceum who wants someth 
tents ree. 


. Price 30 Cts. Mailed free. Sold! y Booksellers. Every boy who speaks pieces. every mem 
ng new to recite.should get the Whole Set. Ulub rates and Full List of Oen- 


P. GARRETT . CO., 108 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Number Differen?" 


CHOICE SELECTIONS+: 


with the Series. and contains another Bux- 
combining Sentiment, Oratory, Pathea, 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, January 11, 1881. 
For Circulars giving particulars. address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminarv P. O.. Alameda Oo... Cal. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SiMiNARY, 
BENICIA, CAL. 
Trwenty-Ninth Wear. 
MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Prrncrpat. 
A Home School for Young Ladies. 


The Summer Term will! e sin Wednesday, Au- 
gust 3, 1881. For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars apply to 

’ Mrs. M. Atkins Lyncu, Benicia, Cal. 

jy1S-1vr. 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWEIT, 


Principa. 


Classical, Literary anu English departments 
Pits for College and for Business Life. 


Board. Tuition, Washing, Lights, &c., $28 
per month. 


o For further information apply to 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. 


The Seminary will open with fair numbers, 
and under happier auspices than ever before. 
All connected with it are leoking fora year of 
enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. 

Oakland, July 1, 1881. j7tf 


LAUREL HALL, 
Home School for Young Ladies and Children, 


The Eighteenth Annual Session will com- 
mence Thursday August 4th. 

This Institution offers to a limited number 
superior advantages, having a large corps of 
well known teachers,and giving t+ each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. Address 


MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principal, 
San Mateo, Cal. 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
OS" Next Term Opens January 3rd 1882._4y 


- RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


MARY E. SNELL, 
je15-2m 


e rem best adapted for all complaints result- 
ing from a vitiated state of the blood. They 3 
o tonic properties of Iron, the alterative ties of 
odine, and are es y recommended in ai r 
©“ scrofulous nature, as swellings of the glands, loss of 
color, and the various complaints peculiar to females, 
wae can be a of 
ey are sold by all respecta ruggists, and are 
daily prescribed by the best physicians. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN_BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francirco. 


S. FOSTER & CO 


Importing and jobbing 
Grocers, 
Have recently moved into their new building 


26 & 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Where they will continue to keep a 
full line of 


GROCERIES & PROVISIONS 


And a complete assortment of 


CANNED GOODS & PRESERVES 


Adapted to Local Shipping aud 
Foreign Trade. 


03” All goods at the lowest wholesale prices, | 


and quality guaranteed. f23-lyr 


Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communica. 
between the readers of THe Pactric and ite 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our service« 
gratnitousiy to ali, in the purchase of goods avd 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco; aux 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relatien. 
to anything in the market. As these service 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be «a 
companied, with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


JOY BUSINESS 
COLLECC. 
24 Post Street... 
Near Kearny. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Cemmercial and Engliit 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawiay, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having grewser 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive pat: um 
age than any similar institution om the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recogniti-a 
and patronage upon the good sense and enliyimé 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern. 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners aud 
correct business habits, and the fact that che 
Busmess Education is not confined te Buuk- 


keeping, Penmanehip and Arithmetic, but ime 


parts such broad culture as the times now de 
mand for a high position in the Merca:.:ile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teacl.ers 
in every department, and in sufficient num! era 
80 as to give personal attention te every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice. 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in «tte 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Graau 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and -# 
any age, 80 that young boys are rendered nw € 
manly by the association of the pupils of «a 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated a: d 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest year: » 
attendance of any Business-Training School i» 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case. 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taka 


to keep them informed of the progress and de 
portment of their sons. | 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elezaat 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Language- an@& 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive fn- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure J.ife Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, term-. etc., 
may be had at the Office of the College. or by 


addressing E. P. HEALD, 
President Business Colle c+, 
San Franci«-v. 
PACIFIC 


Steam Candy Factory 
Cc. W. BROADBENT, 
1965 MARKET ST., - -~ SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Seventh. 


Lozenge; a Specialty. 
sept7-tf 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. BR. TAYLOR 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIA CS 


AND 


MINE & MIL! SUPPLIES. 


—ALSO— 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES. 


118 & 120 Market Street, 7 
and 
15 & 17 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


P. O. Box 2001. [may18] 
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THE PaciFic: SAN. FRANcISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Jan. 25, 1882. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Summary. 
Pacific Coast. 
CITY, 


The value of the 3,880 boxes of opium, 
roll of silk and Whitehall boat seized by 
effiters Smith and Eagan of the Harbor 


“Police in the harbor on the 3d of Janu- 


‘ary, has been appraised at $26,172.19. 


Julia S. Snyder, widow of Jesse Sny- 
der, has sued E. J. Baldwin to recover 
$50,250 damages for the death of her 
husband, killed by the Baldwin gas 
works explosion, on Stevenson street, on 


Oct. 29th last. 


e Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
‘pany are building railroad at the rate of 
three miles a day. They have already 
covered 196 miles of the distance between 
El Paso and New Orleans, and will 

bably make direct connection with the 
ter city about next August. 


Mayor Blake, Auditor Brickwedel and 
-Judge Halsey are engaged in counting 
the moneys and securities in the City 
Treasury. The coin will approximate 
$3,000,000. 


168 subscribing members were added 
to the Mercantile; Library Association 
during the past year, making a total 
membership of 1,179. The number‘of 
books in the Library January 20, 1881, 
was 50,379, and those added by pur- 
chase and donation during the past year 
had increased the number to 51,096. 
Receipis of the past year, $16,279.55; 
balance on hand January 20, 1881, 
$531.34; total receipts, $16,810.89. 
This includes $9,833.50 for dues, and 
$4,222 from rents. The disbursements 
aggregate $16,806.66, including $6,- 
474.79 for salaries, leaving a balance of 
receipts in excess of expenditures in 
$4.23. 


STATE AND COAST. 


The report of the Signal Service Office 
shows that on Monday the rainfall was 
.40 of an inch, making a total of .83 of 
an inch to date, 7.41 inches for the sea- 
son, against@14.53 inches for the same 
period lasi year; 10.84 inches for 1880; 
5.45 inches for 1879; 12.22 inches for 
1878; 5.56 inches for 1877; 18.26 inches 


- for 1876; 17.48 inches for 1875; 16.04 


inches for 1874; 9.34 inches for 1873; 
and 21.19 inches in 1872. 


In Seattle, Washington Territory, 
three desperadoes, who had been guilty 
of murder; were hung by a Vigilance 
Committee last week. One of them had 
been in jail three or four months, the 
others had just committed the crime for 
which they died. 


Eastern. 


There is but one thing ueeded to make 
the oyster soup atarailroad restaurant 
perfect—and that is the oysters. 

That fine scholar, and excellent law- 
‘yer and gentleman, Hon. R. H. Dana, 
died recently at Rome, Italy. 


’ The Chicago Avenue Sunday-school 


rted an attendance of 1,528 on Sun- 


day, Nov. 20th. 


Diphtheria is now believed to be caused 


and propagated by the growth in the 


throat of a microscopic plant or fungus. 


Rev. Dr. Truman M. Post, twenty- 
eight years pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church, St. Louis, has resigned; his 
resiguation took place, Jan. 1, 1882. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal is 
mean enough to say that the ladies of 
that city trim their bonnets only on the 
congregation side. : 

The oldest man in public life in the 
United States is Dr. Uriel Terrell, mem- 
ber-elect of the Virginia Legislature, who 
is in his ninetieth year. 


The lower house of the Tennessee 
Legislature has among its members a 
white man and a negro, whe before the 
war held the relation to each other of 
master and slave. The world moves, 
sometimes very rapidly. 

Two distressing and fatal railroad ac- 
cidénts hapvened last week. One near 
Albany, N. Y., the other at Lansing, 
Iowa. Both were collisions, the results 
of carelessness. The next great popular 
railway movement should be in favor of 
greater care in the preservation of flife. 


Gustave Dore is nearly fifty years o 
age and looks about thirty-five. He is 
ef medium stature and has the frame of 
an acrobat, with the head of a poet. In 
the street he might be mistaken for a 
beggar, for he is the worst-dressed man 
in Paris, the scapegoat of a tailor, who 
inflicts upon him all his misfits. 


The Rev. Dr. W. Speer preaches in 
Farwell Hall, Chicago, Sunday evenings, 
to quite a large audience of Chinese. He 
addresses them in their own language. 
On another evening in the week he gives 
them an entertainment in which he com- 
bines instruction and amusemeut. There 
are between six and seven hundred Chi- 
nese in Chicago. 

The last census shows that, out of a 
total population in Georgia of 1,540,180, 
there were 967,099 who either could not 
read or could not write, while in Massa- 
chuset*s. out of a total population of 1,- 
783,035, there were but 168,715 persons 
who were in this predicament. This pre- 
sents a notable contrast. 


** What do you think of my article on 
the political situation? ” inquired Fender- 
son. ‘‘ Everybody [I have heard speak 
of it,’’ replied Fogg, “praises: it very 
highly.’’ ‘‘ Do they?” said Fenderson, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Whom have yon heard speak 
of it?” ‘‘ Nobody but yourself,” said 
Fogg, carelessly. Fenderson says he 


- has learned one thing—namely, when he 


gets a compliment again he shall be sat- 
isfied to take it as it is given. Hereafter 
he shall not ask for a bill: of particulars. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 

Silver, $1.13 per ©2-, 1000 fine; silver, 

925 fine, 51% per oz. 
COMMCRCIAL. 

Fiovur—Best brands of City Extra, $5.50 
to 5644; Super., $4.37% to 5.00; Interior 
Extra, $4.75 to 5.50; Interior Superfine 
$4.12% to 4.75. 

Wueat—No, 1, 1.70 to 1.72% per ctl.; 
No. 2, $1.65 to 1.67%. 

BarLtEy—Feed, $1.65; Chevalier, $1.65 
to 1.70 for choice bay; brewing, $1.72 
to 1.77% per ctl. 

Rye——$2.124% to 2.25 per ctl, 


Oats-Good to choice, $1.75 to 1.85; Sur- | 


prise, $1.874% to 2.00. 

Frrp—Bran, $20.00; ground barley, $36 
to $37; middlings, $29 to 30; oil cake, $30 
per ton. 

Hors—24 to 2%e for good. 

CaLiFoRNIA Onions — Silverskins, 50 
85c per ctl. 

Porators—$1.60 to 2.00 in sacks. 

Frourr—Lemons, $1% -to 3% per box for 
Cal.; Apples, 50c to $2.00 per box; Cal. 
Oranges, $1.50 to 3.00 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 90 to $1 per doz.; Turnips, 75c 
per. ctl.; Squash, Marrowfat, good, $10 to 
12 per ton. 

Hay—$9.50 to 16.00 for all grades. Straw, 
60 to 70 per bale. 

Woor—San Joaquin, fair, 10 to 13c. 

, Burrer—Good to choice, 28 to 30c. 

CHEESE—Cal. 17 to 18c. 

Eces—Fresh laid, 25 to 27%%4c per doz. 
for Cala. 

Honey--Comb, 13 to 18c; Strained, 9c. 
10c for white. 

Brer—First quality, 6% to 8c; inferior, 
544 to per lb. 

Spring Lamsp—9 to 9%c per lb. 

Mourron—Wethers, 84%4c; Ewes, 8c per lb. 


The Princeton Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian) has a total attendance this 
year of 126 students, seven of the number 
pursuing post-graduate courses in theol- 


ogy. All but seven of the total number 


are college graduates, 39 colleges and 
universities being represented. — Prince- 
ton College naturally leads, with 30 grad- 
uates, followed by Lafayette, with 14. 
The faculty numbers nine, exclusive of 
the Stone lecturer, President Bartlett, of 
Dartmouth College. 

Just before his death, Dean Stanley 
wrote for the Century Magazine his esti- 
mate ot the life and influence of F. W. 
Robertson, in his opinion the greatest 
preacher of the nineteenth century. Un- 
fortunately for the immediate publication 
of tke article, the corrections and marginal 
additions were in the Dean’s own hand- 
writing, which, to any one except his 
amanuensis and perhaps himseif, was 
about as intelligible as the Mexican hiero- 
glyphics. The article was sent back to 
England to be deciphered, and with what 
interesting results will appear to readers 
of the February Century. A portrait of 
Robertson will accompany the article. 


Mr. James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, 
Mass., appears on our pages with announce- 
ment of seeds for 1882. Mr. Gregory is 
among the first whose well-earned reputation 
for care, and his immense seed department, 
has inspired confidence among the thousands 
of buyers all over the United States. [1t]} 


Harper’s Magazine for February isa very 
strong Number, both in the literary and the 
artistic sense. Beginning with an excellent 
portrait of Victor Hugo, which serves as a 
frontispiece, we have next an exceedingly in- 
teresting description of Philadelphia, by 
GEORGE P. Laturop, beautifully illustrated. 
A noticeable feature of the Editor’s Drawer 
is the introduction of contributions from emi- 
nent American humorists, in addition to 
which there is the usual variety of facetious 
anecdote. 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


All letters on business should be addressed to 
THe Paciric, No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San 
Francisco; Postoffice box 2384. 

The subscription Price of Tar Pactric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 


us. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

THE Pactric will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. 

Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks 
or Drafts. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a registered letter 
to THE Pactric. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
— shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 

RENEWALs.—One week is required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your 
name On your paper can be changed. 

The publishers must be notified by letter when 
a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. All 
arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Postoffice to which 
your paper is sent. Your names cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. We 
bespeak the attention of our readers to our 
advertising columns. Our advertisers are our 
friends. They help us to publish our paper. 
They are also the friends of our subscribers, 
because without their patronage we could not 
furnish THe PaciFic at the low price for 
which it is now offered. We want our adver- 
tising friends to find that it pays to make 
their business known through our columns. 
We can do this if our readers will bear that 
in mind, and give a share of their patronage 
to those who are thus assisting us. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send THe PacrFic one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 


old subscriber renewing in advance, with any of | 


the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist ........... $1.50 $3.50 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s. Lady’s Book.............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly.................. 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American ........... ... 8.20 5.00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 4.00 5.75 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ 


INTERESTING TO HouSEKEEPERS.—-The secret 
of the success of some housekeepers in al- 
ways managing to bring oyt from their re- 
sources so many tempting. and palatable 
dishes, which lead the inexperienced and 
new beginners to envy them, and desire to 
emulate them, is because they know how 
in purchasing their supplies, to make every- 


‘thing tell. Such housekeepers invariably 


buy the Canned Goods and other manufact- 
ures of King, Morse & Co., because exper- 
ience has taught them that that is a firm 
that values their reputation so highly, that 
only the best of goods ever bear their labels 
upon them, for the most scrupulous care is 
taken in every department of their establish- 
ment in the packing of these goods, and 
they are not afraid to guarantee their manu- 
factures. 


Unfermented Wine for Communion 
Service. 


This wine is guaranteed to be abso- 
utely pure, containing nothing but the pure 
juice of the grape, and is entirely free from 
alcohol. Sample and price list sent on re- 
ceipt of three three-cent postage stamps. 


Address TayYNTon, 
Clayton, Contra Costa Co., Cal. 


Ng Gay—a member of Bethany Church— 
has shown us some fine samples of brooms of 
his own manufacture. He learned his trade 
at the factory of Charles Howe, and after- 
wards worked for Thomas Ward and B. Cop- 
son. He is now established in business for 
himself at the southeast corner of Commer- 
cial and Dupont Streets (No. 716 Dupont St.) 
and is doing work which cannot be surpassed 


' for thoroughness and beauty. Give him a 


call. 


If you want to buy or sell groceries, pro- 
duce or provisions, send for prices to San 
Francisco Cash Grocery, 519 Post Street. 


The best apples, dried fruit of all kinds, 
potatoes, poultry, fresh lard, eggs and ranch 
butter to be had in the city is at 519 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Have Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry al- 
ways at hand. It cures cough, colds, bron- 
chitis, whooping cough, croup influenza, 
consumption, and all throat and lung com- 
plaints. Fifty cents and one dollar a bottle. 


The Home Circle is the only paper pub- 
lished which gives both the retail and whole- 
sale prices of groceries and family supplies. 
Sample numbers free. Send address to 519 
Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Madefrom Grape Cream Tartar—No other preparation 
makes such light flaky hot breads.or luxurious pastry. Can 


beeaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills resultin 
from heavy indigestible food. Sold only in cans by al 
Grocers. ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


To be Thought over. 


SCHAFER & C0. 


Give special attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business: 


First: To the Material: 
Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of goods we place before the public, 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


... AT THE.... 


LEADING, 
POPULAR. 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


—_OFr— 


SCHAFER & C0., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick House 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FLOUR MILL 


Fax SALE—THE LODI FLOURING MILL 


AND WAREHOUSE AT LODI. This prop- 
erty is offered and will be sold for a fair 
price by the owner, whose address is | 


GEO. S. LOCKE, 


Lockeford, San Joaquin Co., Cal, 


P-janil tf a 


Commenced Business, 1794, 


GEO. L. CHASE, ; 
C.P. WHITING, - 
P.C. ROYCE, - : 


G. F. BISSELL,, 
P.P.HEYWOOD, - 


A. P. FLINT, - - - - 
313 California Street. 


ASSETS, 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - 


All Outstanding Claims, - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, - 
Policy-Holders’ Surplus, - 
SURPLUS OVER ALL eee 


in all cities, towns and hamlets. 


HARTFORD 
INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


ORGANIZATION: 


Organized under existing Charter, 1870. 


MANAGEMENT: 


CONN. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 


- President. 
Secretary. 


- Assistant Secretary, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
- Manager. 


Assistant Manager. 


SAN 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


Manager, 


ALL 
The States, Territories British Provinces 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


JSANUARY 1, 1882, 


$1,250,000.00 
162,599.08 
1,327,112.18 
2,582,863.77 
1,332,863.77 


It has become a necessity that Fire Insurance Corporations should be possessed of ample means 
that when numbers of their policies are forced to payment, the response may be. immediate. 


It becomes every property-owner to sec to it that his policies are with responsible companies. 
The man who has once held failed promises may not again be deceived, and he who has not should 
be careful how he pays his premium, and at the same time virtually carries his own insurance. 


A policy in the Harrrorp Fire is as good as a gold bond. For nearly a century, in all respects, 
the company has stood, as now, among the care-abiding, honest institutions of the country, and has 
always been, as now, among the largest, most influential, and most famous. 


Its agents are resident 


Pays Insure, especially with HARTFORD.” 
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